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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, District of Columbia 
* 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 
Students from 40 States and 11 Foreign Countries 
8,718 Graduates from All Departments 

In addition to a modern University Plant, accredited 
courses leading to degrees in NINE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, including a GRADUATE SCHOOL, and 
an adequate and competent corps of teachers at 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, the City of Washington 
affords unparalleled educational opportunities through 
the various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the several Bureaus of the 

Government. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTs—A.B., B.S., and B.S. 
in Commerce; A.B. in Education, B.S. in Education, 
B.S. in Art, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE-— 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building Construction. 
B.S. in Civil Engineerng, B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. B.S. in Mechanical Engineerng. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Mus. B., B. in Public School 
Music. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL—M.A., and M.S. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION—B.Th., and B.D. 

SCHOOL OF LAW—LL. B. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE—M. D. 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY—D.D:S. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY—Phar. C., and B.S. in 
Pharmacy e 


First Semester Registration, September 24, 1934 
Second Semester Registration, January 31, 1935 
For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln Universit 
incon hiversl \ 
There is but one basic way to settle t) 
problems of racial adjustment--COOPEk 
ATION. 

Lincoln University at Lincoln Universit 
Pennsylvania, aims to exemplify th 
method. 

The Trustee Board, the Faculty, th 
Alumni, and the Student Body are cor 
posed of individuals who represent bot, 
races. No major policy of the Universit 
is determined apart from the considere:| 
opinion of all concerned. The aim of the 
University is that all may work togethe: 
to realize the cultural ideals of the institu- 
tion. 

It is worth your while to investigate the 
opportunities and the revised costs of the 


education offered. 


For detailed information and 
catalogues address 


THE PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand incraases for teachers of public schoo! music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private reheersal and public concerts on the camous 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Offers to 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Organized Courses combining Arts, Sciences and 
Humanities with Professional Work, designed to 
meet the requirements of the Professions and the 
particular needs of Students, leading to the 
degrees of 

Bachelor of Science 


in 
Architecture Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


For Further Information Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, District of Columbia 
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St. Augustine’s College 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- A College Preparatory Depart- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges ment, Training School for Nurses 
and the North Carolina State Department of and School for Religious and So- 


Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- cial Workers are connected with 


ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. the College. 
THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 

For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY WILEY COLLEGE. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA MARSHALL, TEXAS 


OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
A GBADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


OrreRING WorK LEADING TO THE M. A. Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitery 
AND M. S. DEGREES Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


v Highly Trained Faculty; 
Class A Rating with the Association of Activities Duly Gtvcseed. 


0 th Approved as a Senior College by Accreditin 
Colleges ols af the Agencies, State and’ National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
For Bulletin, Address 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


JOHN HOPE, President 
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College for Women, Richmond Theological 
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Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) States, Regents of the University of NY. A Ameri- 
and Theological Seminary. can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 


Church. 
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N the Directory of Physicians and Sur- 
geons for the year 1933 a strange pro- 
cedure has been inaugurated (apparently 
with the approval! 
of the American 
Medical Associa- 
tion), which is as 
indefensible an example of racial discri- 
mination as can be readily found. All 
Negro physicians and surgeons therein 
are designated by race, for what reason 
no one knows, unless it be to imply a ra- 
cial inferiority which cannot be estab- 
lished otherwise than by a subtle appeal 
to existing racial prejudices. In the 
Directory there are listed physicians 
of other races, but their racial de- 
rivation is omitted. And the ethnological 
designation in the case of Negroes in the 
official directory of the representative 
medical body of America is a forerunner 
of the ultimate results of those efforts to 
extend and promote the concept of racial 
separatism in the field of medicine and 
surgery. 


Racial Prejudice 
in the Medical 
Profession 


In the realm of science, if nowhere 
else, there can be no racial standards. The 
inevitable result of all attempts to pro- 
mote and establish medical institutions 
based on race is to impair the profession- 
al standing of the minority group and to 
create a condition which in itself is an in- 
excusable and shameless betrayal of the 
historic aims of the medical profession. 


That Negro physicians are severely 
handicapped both in regards to training 
opportunities and clinical experience no 
one can gainsay. Only a little less so, how- 
ever, are the Jews who have produced 
some of the greatest physicians and sur- 
geons in the history of medicine. Can it 
be said that the Negro is thus singled out 
because he is limited in his training to 
inferior schools? ‘Then how will the 
Jewish students be listed (when they are 
graduated) who by scores sought to en- 


Fditoria 


ter the Howard University School of 
Medicine this year because of the policy 
of racial limitation in the larger schools? 

Medical schools limit Negroes and 
Jews alike. And the recent strike of in- 
ternes in the hospitals of Montreal be- 
cause of the acceptance of a Jew for in- 
ternship in one of the hospitals is an in- 
dication that the problem of training and 
clinical opportunities is not only a phase 
of the Negro problem but a phase of 
racial intolerance and Hitlerism which 
cannot be solved merely by the duplica- 
tion of medical institutions on the basis of 
race. Its solution lies rather in continued 
and persistent effort to reduce the ram- 
parts of racial prejudice in this field. 

In the South where tradition and cus- 
tom and law have decreed racial separa- 
tion in all public and private institutions, 
the case for special racial opportunities 
for training and experience can be de- 
fended. But in the North the capitulation 
to racial prejudice on the basis of imme- 
diate expediency is fraught with grave 
danger to the future of the Negro phy- 
sician and surgeon. 

We are publishing in the Survey of the 
Month a brief biographical sketch of Dr. 
Louis T. Wright, a Negro whose distin- 
guished researches in the field of surgery 
have been finally recognized. On October 
19th in the city of Boston he will be for- 
mally received as a Fellow in the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, an honor which 
has been conferred on but one other Ne- 
gro, notably the late Dan Williams of 
Chicago. The contributions which Dr. 
Wright has made to surgical technique 
and practice surely cannot be designated 
by race or color. And the action of the 
editors of the Directory of Physicians 
and Surgeons in isolating Negro members 
of the profession is more than an indi- 
cation of petty racial prejudice; it is a 
sad reflection on their intellectual integ- 
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TUDENTS of sociology have never fully 

agreed as to the objectives of this, one of 
the newest of the sciences. Consequently there 
have been many arguments advanced in favor 
of different viewpoints and criticisms of various 
theories. A prominent school of modern thought 
assumes the position that sociology is a study 
of the development of per- 
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Negro Students at a Big Ten University 


By Hersert C. JENKINS 


OcrToseEr, 


The large majority of the parents were lab.r 
ers or employed in tasks other than professior «| 
work which would indicate that practically nove 
of the students came from what might be cal! od 
well-to-do homes. Most of the students had soiie 
religious affiliation in their home town but nove 
belonged, and very few ever attended the local 
A. M. E. church in the city. 


sonality, that is to say each 
of us is different not only 
because we come from differ- 
ent racial stocks, were born 
and reared in different parts 
of the country, are adherents 
to different religious faiths, 
and the like, but also because 
we have been subjected to 
different personal experiences 
which are important factors 
in making us what we are. 

Taking this viewpoint the 


This is an excerpt from 
a Master’s thesis on “The 
Negro Student at the Uni- 
versity of Towa.” 


—The Editor 


Twenty-nine of the stu- 
dents were self-supporting, 
seven were receiving aid from 
parents or other sources but 
were partially self-supporting 
and twenty-two stated that 
they were wholly dependent 
on parents or other sources. 
The number of students who 
had received all of their ed- 
ucation in mixed school (i. e. 
where colored students are 
a permitted to enter) was about 


writer made a study of con- 

ditions surrounding Negro students at one of the 
Big Ten universities. The study was entitled 
“The Negro Student at the University of Iowa, 
A Sociological Study” and was completed in 
August 1933. 

The study is based on information secured 
from fifty-eight students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa during the second semester of 
the 1932-1933 school year. This number in- 
cluded sixteen women and forty-two men. Five 
of the number had been registered the previous 
semester and were living in the city finishing 
some work they had failed to complete. 

Statisticians of the U. S. Census Bureau take 
the position that a city is a population group 
of over 2,500. Using this figure as a basis for 
computation it was determined that forty-six of 
the students were born in cities having a popu- 
lation over 2,500 while twelve were born in 
small towns or rural districts. One-half were 
born east of the Mississippi river and almost 
three fourths were born below the Mason-Dixon 
Line. 

Fifty-two claimed residence in cities while 
only six lived in rural districts or small towns. 
Those claiming residence in the South or near 
southern states were about equal to those living 
in the North and a slightly larger number were 
living east of the Mississippi river. The median 
age for the group was 22.25 years while the 
model age was nineteen. 


. equal to those who had at- 
tended only colored institutions with a slightly 
larger number of the latter. 

There are often many factors involved in the 
selection of a college or university by any stu- 
dent. This is particularly true of Negro students 
because of the limited educational facilities in 
many colored schools and the restricted oppor- 
tunities for social life in white institutions. It 
will therefore be of interest to know why the 
fifty-eight students selected Iowa as the institu- 
tion in which to continue their education. 

The reason given by the largest number, 
seventeen, was the fact that they were residents 
of the state, while fifteen came to the University 
because of lower living costs than existed in 
other schools of similar rating. Nine selected 
Iowa because it was recommended by others, 
eight because of good training in some particu- 
lar department, while the others were influenced 
by such reasons as parents’ preference, obtained 
a scholarship, other members of family in at- 
tendance, etcetera. 


University Life of Students 


No Negro students lived in University dormi- 
tories but all were accommodated in private 
homes, a Home for Women, or in the two 
colored fraternity houses. This is not at all un- 
usual in white colleges and is one of the draw- 
backs to colored students attending many north- 
ern universities. While, as it will be shown later, 
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th re are no rules against Negro students living 
in university dormitories at Iowa those in charge 
felt that it would be best for them to find ac- 
commodation with members of their own race. 

In spite of the fact that there would be a feel- 
ing of separation because of arrangements for 
different living quarters, Negro students main- 
tained a fair degree of adjustment with white 
students and the faculty. Some students felt that 
there was discrimination in the classrooms but 
there was very little evidence of this. All Negro 
students were permitted to take any course for 
which they had educational preparation. 

Lectures, plays, concerts, were as open 
to all residents at the University as were the 
courses offered in the curricula but the more 
strictly social affairs, such as dances and card 
parties, were held separately, that is to say, 
members of each group held their own social 
functions which were seldom attended by mem- 
bers of the other. 


Isolation of Negro Students 


While, as previously stated, there is no uni- 
versity ruling against Negroes living in dormi- 
tories those in charge of arrangements for living 
accommodations felt that “immature youth” 
might object to the presence of colored students 
in university buildings and therefore thought 
‘that it was best to exclude them. 

In consideration of attendance at such social 
affairs as college dances the Dean of Men cited 
two instances of how things have been settled. 
About six years ago a few Negro students bought 
tickets to the Junior Prom. Some of the white 
students heard of it and a committee waited on 
the Dean and advised him that something would 
have to be done as there was serious objection 
to having the colored students in attendance. 
The heads of the two colored fraternities were 
summoned into conference and as a result the 
colored students returned their tickets. 

The second instance occurred in the spring of 
1933. A colored student in the Engineering 
School wished to attend the yearly ball given, 
by that department of the University. He was re- 
ferred to the committee in charge who went with 
him to the Dean of Men. The students were told 
by the Dean that there was no university ruling 
against colored students attending such affairs 
and if the committee had no objections he had 
nothing to say. The couple attended the ball, 
suffered no inconvenience whatever and enjoyed 
themselves. 

While Negroes are permitted to attend all 
classes freely as previously mentioned there is a 
strange inconsistency in prevailing customs re- 
garding participation of Negro athletes in the 
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various sports. Colored men are permitted to 
play football although the head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education stated that colored 
players would be kept on the bench if opposing 
teams objected to their presence in games. On 
the other hand, colored athletes cannot take 
part even in intramural basketball and wrestling 
contests. The stated reason for not permitting 
Negroes to take part in these events was that 
white students objected to bodily contact with 
Negroes! 

The outstanding evidence of discrimination 
was in swimming classes for women. A few years 
ago colored women were not permitted to use 
the swimming pool at any time even as segre- 
gated groups. This obtained when colored men 
were not only permitted to swim with white 
men, but were forced to take swimming as a 
requirement for graduation. The latest arrange- 
ment allows colored women to swim in segregat- 
ed groups, that is to say there is a certain hour 
(usually in the evening) when colored women 
can use the pool but they cannot use it during 
hours designated for regular classes. The rather 
peculiar part of this arrangement is that white 
women often swim with the colored women 
during the hour allotted to them. There seems 
to be no objection to colored women taking part 
in intramural basketball contests. 

In spite of the fact that there are evidences 
of discrimination as previously mentioned there 
seemed to be no general feeling of bitterness 
on the part of colored men and women toward 
university officials or students. Three or four 
students were resentful of the policy of consult- 
ing white students regarding participation of 
Negro students in campus life and five or six 
men expressed keen dissatisfaction over the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from basketball and wrestling 
contests. 

One senior woman student felt that her at- 
titude toward white people would be one of 
positive antagonism when she finished her uni- 
versity work. She had received most of her edu- 
cation in southern schools and had come to be- 
lieve that there was some basis for the prejudice 
of white people because of the illiteracy and 
lack of culture among many southern Negroes. 
Since coming North and observing that preju- 
dice is directed against all Negroes regardless 
of training or culture she had become quite bit- 
ter. Two students expressed an absolute lack of 
confidence in white people and stated that they 
would not be at Iowa if they could get what 
they wanted in a colored school. Probably the 
keenest expressions of resentment were those of 
women students concerning aforementioned con- 
ditions in swimming classes. 
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Adjustment to University Life 


It will doubtless be of interest to know just 
how much colored students desired to take part 
in all phases of university life. There was no 
evidence that the students as a group desired 
separate living quarters. As a matter of fact 
some expressed resentment over the customary 
exclusion from the dormitories, not because they 
desired to mingle with white students, but be- 
cause it added to the difficulty of finding ade- 
quate accommodations. 

Thirty-four stated that they would like to be 
accepted in all phases of school life on the same 
basis as other students, that is to say, they want- 
ed membership placed on an individual and 
not a racial basis. A few were quite skeptical 
over such an ideal ever being attained. Fourteen 
desired access to all of the privileges of other 
students but had no desire to have membership 
in social sororities or fraternities. Three wanted 
no social intercourse with white students but 
desired the privilege of membership in honor- 
ary groups, and seven more wanted no social 
relationship whatever. 

None of the students were members of the 
Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. although leaders of both 
of these organizations stated that they were 
welcome. Five students were members of the 
university chorus and one was in the orchestra. 
Two Negroes were on the football team, one on 
the freshman baseball team, three out for ten- 
nis, two out for track, one on the gym team, 
and one who was heavyweight boxing champion 
of the University. In some cases one man was 
interested in more than one sport. 

In spite of the expressions of resentment over 
various phases of discrimination, most of the 
students seemed to maintain a feeling of loyalty 
to the University and its ideals. A_number 
stated that although everything is not as it 
should be, yet conditions at Iowa are much 
better than in many white schools. 

Situations such as those mentioned above are 
bound to have some effect on the development 
of personality. What are these experiences do- 
ing for those who are destined to have a part 
in shaping the future of one tenth of the citizens 
of America? 


Graduates 


In order to get more complete information, 
questionnaires were mailed to alumni and in- 
terviews were held with the result that fiftv-one 
schedules were obtained. This number repre- 
sented thirty-seven men and fourteen women. 

All except ten of the alumni were engaged in 
some form of professional work. The ten who 
were not thus engaged included six housewives. 
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two students, one graduate who was une: 
ployed, and one who did not reply. It is « .- 
tremely doubtful if all are successful during 
this period of economic stress. As a matter >f 
fact the writer was informed that some are 
having difficulty in making ends meet. It jis 
significant, however, that so many have becn 
able to gain a foothold in professional life in 
the face of continued reports of overcrowding 
in such fields of endeavor. 

It can easily be understood that an alumnus 
with years of experience between him and his 
college preparation is better able to judge of 
the worthwhileness of his training than an un- 
dergraduate. Therefore the replies of the gradu- 
ates regarding contacts at S. U. I. as a prepara- 
tion for life may be of interest. Twenty-six 
stated that their university training helped 
them, fifteen were emphatic and stated that 
they were helped very much, four were uncer- 
tain, two stated that they were neither helped nor 
hindered, one that it both helped and hindered, 
two believe their training hindered them in 
preparation for life and one did not answer. 

Among the expressions used by those who felt 
they had been helped very much were: “Helped 
beyond estimation; “Helped immensely ;” 
“Helped more than I can express.” 

Various reasons were given by those who 
were uncertain. One woman had received all 
of her education in mixed schools and was not 
sure just what she might have obtained had she 
gone to a colored school. Another woman also 
had always attended mixed schools but felt that 
her experience at the university would have been 
more helpful if she had participated to a larger 
extent in extra curricula activities. 

Both graduates who felt that they had been 
hindered were women. One had taken part of 
her undergraduate work at a colored college 
where she entered into student life to a con- 
siderable extent although she was working while 
she was studying. When she came to Iowa there 
was not the same incentive to take part in 
extra curricula activities and get acquainted 
with other students and she feels that she suf- 
fered because of this lack of contact. She, how- 
ever, felt that she could recommend the Uni- 
versity as a good educational institution for her 
son since in her opinion men are not affected 
by such experiences as are women. Further- 
more, she felt the additional educational advan- 
tages would off-set the lack of social develop- 
ment. 

In reply to the question “Would you recom- 
ment S. U. I. as a good educational institution 
to your children or other young Negroes?” 
(Continued on Page 319) 
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URING the past five years Negro wage earn- 

ers have been turning to the organized labor 
movement with new conviction. They are be- 
coming responsible union members, sharing the 
benefits and hardships of union endeavor. With 
increasing frequency they have appeared in 
Washington as representatives of wage earners 
for the business of code mak- 
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past five years, the reserves of many have been 
exhausted. The unemployment relief census 
taken by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in October 1933, showed that 18 per 
cent of the Negroes of the country were on 
relief as contrasted with g.5 per cent of whites. 
In order to build up reserves for the emergencies 

of life, Negroes must have 


ing. These developments are 
evidence of substantial prog- 


ress in the growing accept- The President of the 


ance of responsibility on the 
part of Negro workers. 

The American Federation 
of Labor sees in this develop- 
ment the beginning of a new 
era for wage-earners. Mem- 
bership in a trade union rep- crisis. 
resents a desire to keep step 
with economic and social pro- 
gress and acceptance of the 


American 


Federation of 
Labor ventures some ad- 
vice to Negro workers and 


their role in the present 


—The Editor 


higher pay for their work and 
set aside a fixed amount for 
savings and emergency pur- 
poses. You want just as good 
homes and as good oppor- 
tunities for your children as 
any other citizens of this 
country. The way to do it is 
organization for the purpose 
of negotiating a work con- 
tract with your employer that 
will provide higher wages and 
better work conditions. Your 


responsibilities for working 
out progress for wage-earners. This constructive 
attitude means that both white and Negro work- 
ers will join ranks in determining and maintain- 
ing minimum and maximum standards. When 
any one group however small accepts sub- 
standard conditions, the wage structure for all 
is undermined. Although the labor movement 
has had every sympathy for the handicaps of 
Negro workers, willingness on the part of some 
to undercut standards of compensation and 
workmanship, have been the source of practical 
difficulties. While we appreciated the reasons 
for the situation, it is with frank gladness and 
relief we note the progress of these workers be- 
yond the necessities which prevented them from 
working common cause with us. 

There is an immediate problem in many in- 
dustries with which the advanced groups may 
cope — the Southern differential which in so 
many cases means the determination of the in- 
dustry to depress Negro wages. Opportunity for 
Negro wage earners lies not in undercutting 
wages for white workers but in cooperating for 
the elimination of such a differential. 

Negro workers need high wages so that they 
may increase their reserves. In periods like the 


union executive will be re- 
sponsible for negotiation of the work contract 
and for seeing that it is enforced. You pay dues 
into your union to pay your union executives 
and the expenses of the organization. If your 
dues are high enough the union may set up union 
benefits. During the year of 1933, the unions of 
this country paid out over 40 millions of dollars 
for death, sickness, unemployment, old age, dis- 
ability, and other benefits. All of this was in ad- 
dition to assuring members the highest wages 
paid in industries and securing the five-day week 
for the majority. 


All those Negro wage earners who want to 
undertake seriously the job of increasing their 
incomes and assuring themselves of definite 
work rights, should join the union of their fel- 
low workers or apply to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for a charter. 


You can better yourselves if you are ready to 
make the effort. It will require courage and en- 
durance, but what others have done you can do. 
I know many Negro miners who are splendid 
union workers, who can always be counted on 
for most faithful union responsibilities. 


The union is the first step. 
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A Race Soars Upward 


By Mary J. WASHINGTON 


“PRIDE of Atlantic City,”a gay little blue and 

gold monoplane that soared off into foggy 
darkness over the Atlantic City airport—‘Spirit 
of The Negro Race,” it might well have been 
called as its tiny navigation lights marked a 
steady climb through two thousand feet of gloom. 

Two colored men had just 


It meant that two Negro airmen had flo yn 
over six thousand miles without parachutes or 
radio, without regulation flying togs and oer 
country wholly unknown to them—flown in a 
plane so small that refueling stops were neces- 
sary every two or three hundred miles. But 

there was a deeper signifi- 


begun a_ coast-to-coast-and- 
return aeroplane flight and 
the take-off had been wit- 
nessed by a typical crowd of 
cynics, doubters, merrymak- 


ers and faithful but troubled was recently 
the “Booker T. Washing- 


ton” at impressive exercises 


well-wishers. Their plane, a 
small pleasure craft designed 
for short hops, was equipped 
with none of the safety de- 
vices and special instruments 
deemed essential to modern 


This is the story of two 


Negro aviators whose plane 


at Tuskegee. 
—The Editor 


cance behind it all. Negroes 
were learning to capitalize on 
the dramatic values of avia- 
tion and to turn them into 
favorable publicity for the 
christened race. 

This marked the initial 
step in a program launched 
by a handful of persons band- 
ed together under the name, 
National Negro Aeronautical 
Society, whose efforts were 
further advanced in autumn 


flying. Yet they had set out 
to try the hazards of flight 
over the Alleghenies and the towering Rockies, 
soaring over lonely valleys and long stretches of 
unpeopled plateau, gambling against tricky cur- 
rents and daring the vagaries of weather to be 
met on our hemisphere. Thus, without previous 
cross-country flying experience, C. Alfred An- 
derson and Dr. Albert E. Forsythe took to the 
air at 3:00 a. m. on Monday, July 17th, 1933 
and the first of a series of “goodwill flights” by 
colored aviators was begun. 

Twelve days—and the flyers returned, their 
objectives accomplished in part. Where a scant 
two hundred had seen them go two thousand 
hailed their return. They had landed their plane 
on the Pacific Coast, had flown over the heads 
of twenty thousand legionnaires in the great 
Hollywood Bowl, had broadcast over four radio 
stations, experienced the rich hospitality of the 
Golden West and, at the second dawn, headed 
their plane for home. 

Fog—the same that held Balbo’s armada and 
grounded Wiley Post on his celebrated flight— 
bound our fliers in the Pittsburgh area and 
delayed their journey’s end by several days. The 
Negro public, however, true to its pride in race 
heroes, gave no thought to elapsed time but took 
the aviators to its bosom in gusty enthusiasm. 
Civic praise, press headlines, medals, parades, 
receptions—these followed in quick succession 
and the public settled down to forget without 
ever understanding the real meaning of the 
event. 


of that year when the same 
aviators made a round-trip flight from Phila- 
delphia to Montreal. For many good reasons, 
this society has since been replaced by the Inter- 
racial Goodwill Aviation Committee whose ob- 
jectives, while similar in point, are wider in their 
scope. 

The current project of this committee is 
breath-taking in comparison with the modest 
aims of the original group. Even as this article 
is written preparations are being completed for 
a goodwill tour that will carry these aerial am- 
bassadors into more than a score of Latin- 
American countries and over a course of twelve 
thousand miles. Far over the Atlantic and the 
Carribean the pilots will wing their way, over 
jungles and dismal swamps of South America, 
over defiant mountain ranges of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico. They will visit capitals and 
meet with heads of republics, bearing messages 
of goodwill from individuals and organizations 
and from the Negro of America to officials of 
other countries and millions of their citizens. 


This new venture is catching the imagination 
of the Negro world, even of those who are in- 
clined to decry the practical value of such a 
method for building inter-racial goodwill. The 
veriest doubters concede that the Afro-Ameri- 
can needs and deserves a more favorable inter- 
pretation than he gets abroad through white rep- 
resentatives and even from his own press. For- 
eign peoples visualize the Negro in this country 
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only as the oppressed serf in the Scottsboro and 
similar cases, as the clown and oafish servant 
in motion pictures, as the jazz-crazed slum dwel- 
ler of Harlem fame. The Inter-racial Goodwill 
Aviation Committee, through these flights, is 
presenting the case of the colored American in a 
far different light; here he is the adventuring 
salesman who goes forth to carry his own mes- 
sage and to make his own interpretation to his 
neighbors. Here he is taking his place in a world 
program of inter-racial and international under- 
standing—and—peace. 

Encouraging support has come to the commit- 
tee from widely separate sources. Writes Mayor 
Harry Bacharach of Atlantic City, “The pro- 
posed flight will serve to bring about a better 
understanding between peoples and has my 
heartiest endorsement.” Captain Gill R. Wilson, 
New Jersey State Director of Aviation, and 
Director Eugene L. Vidal of the Federal De- 
partment of Aeronautics, are equally enthusias- 
tic. “Flights which serve to cement the spirit of 
what our President has denominated ‘good 
neighbors’ is one of our special concerns,” wrote 
the latter. “You may be sure that the Bureau 
of Air Commerce will do all in its power to as- 
sist the Inter-racial Goodwill Aviation Commit- 
tee of Atlantic City in its proposed flight to the 
West Indies, South and Central America and 
Mexico.” 

Believing that “we live in our vision,” the 
Committee has outlined still further flights—to 
Russia, to Africa,—and-—-around the world. 
Stupendous undertakings, all of them, but they 
symbolize a race awakened to a new sense of re- 
sponsibility in a rapidly moving civilization. 
Funds are being collected from individuals and 
organizations throughout the country in the 
hope that the program may be attended with 
merited success. Miss Julia Goens is national 
chairman of the Committee; the other officers 
are Miss Alice Banton, Miss Ruth Waites, W. 
Hibberd Smith and the writer of this article. 
An advisory panel includes a number of pro- 
minent names, Oscar De Priest, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, R. R. Wright, Sr.. Emmett J. Scott, T. 
Montgomery Gregory, 
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successful flights already made, constitute a basis 
for public confidence and support. 

It is unfortunate that the cause of aviation 
among Negroes has been exploited to its det- 
riment by a few individuals in the past. Several 
much-ballyhooed “flights” have ended with 
such ludicrous results that the daily press has 
amusedly given space to the exploits of “Black 
Eagles” and white readers have come to look 
upon efforts among Negroes in aviation as some- 
thing comically futile. 

Yet, aviation has tremendous and dramatic 
possibilities to help the race in its fight for 
world-wide respect. The Lindberghs and Ear- 
harts, the Eckners and Byrds have fired the im- 
agination of the whole civilized world, whether 
flying alone into the heart of a people, sitting 
at the controls of a passenger Zeppelin or risk- 
ing death in icy isolation at “the bottom of the 
world.” Negro youth needs that kind of inspira- 
tion, not only from a Lindbergh whose rich 
military experiences are barred to the black 
flyer, but from an Anderson or a Forsythe who 
has plodded the hard way from one slight 
achievement to another and who has gone for- 
ward on the encouragement of his fellowmen. 

The program of the Inter-racial Goodwill 
Aviation Committee presents a definite oppor- 
tunity to bring such inspiration to colored boys 
and girls. If, for the present, race prejudice closes 
to Negroes the avenues of air mail and the 
army and commercial air service, we must open 
other channels. We have pilots who are willing 
to compensate their limited experience with 
more daring, extra intelligence and, if need be, 
greater sacrifice. It was this spirit that sent two 
aviators winging skyward in a plane “too small 
to make it.” It is the same spirit, combined with 
the aim of goodwill from the ten million black 
folk of America to others beyond the seas, that 
set a committee raising funds to make the South 
American flight a success. 

A youthful mechanician with the courage to 
blaze a path for his race in an almost untried 
field—a busy physician with an unusual hobby 
for his recreational hours—a group of fellow 

citizens backing them. 


W. T. Coleman, W. R. 
Valentine and Gabriel 
Dennis of Liberia. The 
character of these per- 
sons, as well as the two 


with faith their 
dreams — and — God 
willing — a race soars 
upward, on the wings 
of an aeroplane. 


Monocoupe ‘90’ that will be used for Pan-American 
Flight by Forsythe and Anderson. 
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Cletus 


By Henry B. Jones 


— big dog don’t like me, Willie. He’s 
one awful big hound!” The sweet contralto 
voice caused something in Willie to leap every 
time he heard it. To hide his eyes he bent down 
again to stroke Cletus. 
“Cletus all right, he jest aint used to women 
folks, but he’s the only kin folks I got. I might 
be daid ’cept fo’ him—” Wil- 


When Rannie took up a pan, Cletus char ved 
her. 

“Cletus! Cletus!’ screamed Willie. After a 
struggle with the great hound, he followed Wil- 
lie outside, growling. “Aint yo’ shamed Cletus! 
Treatin’ a sweet gal thataway! Stay out here, 

an’ if you acts up again, [’l] 


lie went on to tell about the 
suck hole in the swamp. 
When he finished his tale, 
Rannie nodded. 

“Yo’ a good man, Willie 
Carr—I always knew that— 
back there in Belton, I knew 
that. You’ve been awful lone- 
some up here. Why don’t you 
marry a wife. There’s plenty 1933- 
gals in Belton.” 

“I know—but the women 
all kinder laugh at me,” Wil- 


This is the final install- 
ment of one of the stories 
awarded honorable men- 
tion in the Opportunity 
Literary Competition of 


—The Editor. 


tie you in the mule shed like 
yo’ was a lowdown, sheep- 
killin’, ornery chicken stealin’ 
yaller river bottom pup! Aint 
yo shamed! Yo’ orter sink 
under the grass! Now—” But 
Cletus’ eyes were more than 
Willie could stand. He sat 
by the dog and explained 
about Rannie and he felt bet- 
ter when Cletus raised his 
head to its wonted regality 
and the tail beat the grass a 


lie mumbled. 

“Them gals is fools—trash!” Rannie said 
shortly and moved her feet vigorously in the 
tub, “Yo’ a fine foots doctor, Willie, my foots 
is a whole lot better already. I'll be moving on 
soon.” 

“Gal, yo’ talks foolish!’ Willie snapped, “Yo’ 
walk inside a week an’ yo'll be in bed a long 
time! Jest rest there and I'll hitch up ’Bias the 
mule and take yo’ to Neal Point.” Lordy, Ran- 
nie sure had fetching arms and neck; a man 
would be mighty lucky if he might kiss them. 
Willie silenced a sigh with his pipe. 

“This place is real clean fo’ a man’s home! 
Bare as it is, yo’ sure can tell aint no woman 
about!” Rannie laughed softly, “Has yo’ got 
a pair of slippers, I knows I can’t git my shoes 
on!” 

“See there, I aint treatin’ yo’ right!” Willie 
was contrite. “Me forgettin’ yo’ po’ feet! Put 
this balsam salve all over them foots and wrap 
this soft cotton ’round them! An’ I got a pair 
of easy slippers I got fo’ old Hammie an’ aint 
give to him yet! Here yo’ is!” He watched her 
to be sure the whole process was done right. 
Rannie stood up when she had finished. 

“Willie Carr, my foots is all well! Now if yo'll 
show me where yo’ vittles an’ seasonin’s is, I'll 
fix yo’ a dinner fit to make yo’ hit yo’ sick grand- 
ma!” 

“Hot dawg! Hear that, Cletus!” The little 
Negro brought out pans, dishes, a chicken and 
foodstuffs he had raised. 


few times. 

“Yo’ dinner’s ready, Willie Carr!” called 
Rannie. Cletus growled. “Now there yo’ go 
again, Cletus! Best stay out here ‘til yo’ learn 
how to treat the women! Stay here!” ordered 
Willie. 

What a meal! Never had Willie Carr eaten 
such dishes. All the same things he cooked for 
himself, but this was a feast. Seasoning in a rich 
golden yam pone, the chicken floated in a 
rich gravy, with thyme and mint. There were 
biscuits, real biscuits, hot and brown crusted and 
Willie had never known coffee could taste so 
good. The meal loosened his tongue so Rannie 
might be sure he was pleased. She laughed at 
some of the things he said, at his ready chatter. 
As Rannie remembered Willie Carr, shy silence 
had always covered him. He had never been 
fed right, she thought. 

“Rannie, I'll never forget this meal, or how 
sweet yo’ been! Umph, umph, umph!” Willie 
shook his head, despairing of finding proper 
words. ““—-I—I can’t say the things I feel, but 1 
thanks yo’, Rannie. I'll go hitch ’Bias up!” Wil- 
lie’s voice had grown husky. Rannie would be 
leaving in a few minutes. He took a pan of food 
to Cletus. 

Cletus would have none of Rannie’s cooking, 
scold as severely as Willie could. The man had 
to go back for the scraps left from the morning 
meal. The hound watched Willie abuse ’Bias into 
the harness. The mule responded to strong lan- 


guage. 
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‘The hound obeyed Willie and remained near 
the cabin when the cart drove off. He watched 
them to the road. 

“[ got to call Cletus, Rannie! I can’t stand 
the way he looks at me! I can feel it way down 
here!” Willie pulled at the lines and whistled 
for Cletus. The hound bounded forward. When 
he reached the cart he leaped about like a for- 
given puppy and Willie felt now he could enjoy 
having Rannie seated next him, having her firm 
arm touch his at every jolt of the cart. Every 
time he gazed sideways at the soft cheek and the 
bare, tower-like neck so near him, something 
inside him wanted to sing. 

Past sienna colored fields with fluttering dried 
grass, over wooded ridges, through scarlet and 
saffron groves went Bias and his passengers. 
Willie and Rannie were silent, the man just 
enjoying this wonderful ride and watching the 
woman beside him; Rannie lost among her 
thoughts. Cletus stalked soberly beside ‘Bias. 

“Rannie, did yo’ man come back with yo’ ?” 
asked Willie when they were a few miles away 
from Neal Point. 

“Yo’ sure is a real man, Willie Carr! Yo’ 
been wantin’ to ask me that all mo’nin’, but yo’ 
kep’ it back! No, he aint back! He’s daid. He 
quit me soon after we got to New York. He 
wanted a whole lot of women, wasn’t a one 
women man. He got killed in a automobile ac- 
cident.” 

“Wanted to be with other women when he 
had yo’?” cried Willie aghast. 

Rannie turned to Willie and smiled gently, 
“Aint all men like yo’, Willie Carr.” They went 
on again in silence. The little Negro’s eyes 
shone. When they reached Rannie’s sister, he 
meant to ask if he might drive over and visit 
Rannie sometimes. The dinner and Rannie’s 
explanation had made him bold. 

The tiny house where Rannie’s sister lived 
was outside the village of Neal Point. When 
Willie took Rannie’s hands to help her down 
from the cart, Cletus rumbled a warning. It was 
very still about them just then. Smoke lazied 
from the cabin chimney, far away a crow 
cawed. Willie and Rannie stood and looked at 
one another, then Rannie put her hands on 
Willie’s shoulders and kissed him gently. 

A roar from Cletus, a flash of his great body 
and he missed her throat. She screamed as he 
wheeled, snarling. 

“Cletus! Cletus! Is yo’ crazy!” yelled Willie. 
He threw himself at the hound, clasping the 
massive neck. Cletus shook him off and hurled 
himself at Rannie, ripping her dress, bringing 
blood at the shoulder. Willie snatched his axe 
from the bottom of the cart. He must tap Cletus 
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just enough to bring him to his senses. Willic 
swung lightly just as the hound sprang at the 
woman. The axe head struck a tire, turned in 
the man’s hands. The keen edge cut deep into 
the hound’s neck. Cletus sank to the road and 
his master dropped the hateful axe and clasped 
the dog in his arms. 

“Forgive me, Cletus! Forgive Willie! I done 
hit my best friend. Yo’ was crazy, Cletus—yo’ 
didn’t know what yo’ was doin’! I aint never 
gonter hit yo’ again!” moaned Willie. He tried 
to stop the gush of blood from the dog’s neck. 
Willie was sobbing now. A great shudder shook 
the hound and he pushed his great body for- 
ward so he could rest his head in Willie’s arm. 
He tried to look up at his master’s face, but his 
wound stopped him. A few weak licks on the 
black hands. Blood shot from his mouth and the 
eyes which had watched Willie so anxiously in 
the suck hole stared a last adoring look at Willie. 
The great head sank and Cletus was dead. 

Rannie touched Willie’s shoulder. “Willie!” 
she whispered. 

“Go ’way! Yo’ made me murder my best 
friend! He saved me only yesterday! Now I kill 
him just fo’ yo’! I don’t want to see yo’ no 
mo’ 

Willie Carr thought of the first time he had 
carried Cletus. He put the body in the back of 
the cart. The place to bury Cletus was on the 
knoll above the woodlot. Cletus used to watch 
him from there at ploughing time. Life was 
hard and useless for folks who tried to live right 
and do right, Willie thought in jumbled fashion. 
All the way back to his cabin, the wheels 
creaked ; “Killed yo’ best friend! Killed yo’ best 
friend! Killed yo’ best friend!” 

The sun slid behind the lowest ridges as Willie 
threw the last shovelfull of earth over the body 
of Cletus. The grass swished. Willie turned and 
saw Rannie. He was not angry with Rannie 
now and he forgot to wonder how she happened 
there so quickly. A grimy hand wiped the sweat 
from his face and he managed a flicker of a 
smile. 

“Willie Carr, I followed yo’ cart back here! 
I is mighty sorry “bout Cletus! I knows how 
Cletus felt. I love yo’ Willie an’ if yo’ want me, 
I'll try an’ take Cletus’ place.” 

The sun was gone. Only a fading glow now. 
Willie forgot Cletus. Rannie was there. He drew 
her to him. “Well go to Parson Pullen tonight, 
Rannie. Poor chile, yo’ foots must be nigh ruint, 
walkin’ back here after I was so mean to yo’!” 
Willie kissed Rannie as he had dreamed some- 
times and smiled in the twilight. He never hoped 
he might kiss Rannie. Willie held the girl close. 
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The Negro Grocer in the New York Area 


By Pumire M. Jenkins 


‘TH Negro’s place in the economic structure 

of the United States has never been far 
enough above the marginal labor level to war- 
rant consideration as an active bargaining factor 
in issues involving racial welfare and progress. 
His local usefulness as a southern farm hand 
has not, since the Civil War, been a matter of 
national interest. His posi- 


stores owned and operated by Negroes. [he 
majority of them, unfortunately, are poor a) olo- 
gies for business enterprises. However, the 
statement does indicate clearly the inclin: ‘ion 
of the group as a whole. Grocery stores arc the 
most important merchandise outlets for {.0d- 
stuffs, and in the development of the |: ver 
phases of his plan, the writer 
has brought to light many in- 


tion as an industrial pawn,— 
without power of self-motiva- 
tion and practically without 
freedom of choice in eco- 


come accentuated by his clas- 
sification as cheap labor in all 
sections of the country. 
Obviously, as long as he 
remains a marginal worker 
his economic status 
will be forced to that low 
level which will keep him 


Can the Negro grocer 
compete with the chain 
nomic improvement—has be- stores? How? Philip M. 
jenkins, an instructor of 
Grocery Retailing, Univer- 
sity of the State of New 
York, Division of Adult 
Education, thinks he can. : 

—The Editor City : 


teresting, but not very en- 
couraging, facts regariling 
the Negro grocer as he js 
known today. The following 
observations are based upon 
first-hand knowledge gath- 
ered during five years of in- 
tensive field work and study 
in and around New York 


During the Last Decade 
The ten-year period, 1923- 


available as a source of cheap 
labor. 

His hope for economic advancement depends, 
in the writer’s opinion, upon recognition in 
some major function in American industrial 
life. Four of the tests for selection of a field are: 


1. Is it a fundamental industry with a heavy, 
steady merchandise turnover? 

2. Has the Negro access to sources of raw 
materials, and if he is now a producer, will he 
be limited in future activities? 

3. Has the Negro an experience history 
which would indicate this field as the one in 
which the securing of an efficient personnel 
would not constitute a serious problem ? 

4. Is there a reasonable amount of assur- 
ance that the three major steps of commerce 
can be properly coordinated,—producer to mer- 
chant to consumer ? 

The food industry rates highest by a wide 
margin, and if space permitted, facts and fig- 
ures could be given to justify this selection. Care- 
ful consideration of the four tests will make the 
answers quite evident. The fourth question is 
the most important, and it is to the development 
of the merchant-consumer angle that the writer 
has devoted himself during the past five years. 

It is interesting to note that in America there 
are more Negroes engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness than in any other line of commercial en- 
deavor. The National Negro Business League 
sets the figure at approximately 11,000 grocery 


1933, inclusive, is divided ac- 
curately into two contrasting periods of five 
years each. The first five,—the incline,—were 
days of comparative plenty. Post war prosperity 
had enabled many Negroes to gratify an old 
desire—to be “business men.” It looked like the 
simplest thing in the world to nail up some 
shelving, buy a few cases of groceries and be 
independent. “People had to eat every day, 
and the white man was making money on the 
food—-why couldn’t he do the money-making ?” 

The idea itself was sound, but the man seldom 
considered the experience and the natural abil- 
ity of the merchant he hoped to replace. The 
weakest spot in his whole plan was the basing 
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of nis business on race appeal alone, without 
regard to what he had to offer the public in 
the way of service, quality, price, or personal ef- 
ficiency. The sentimentality of unsupported 
race appeal is a most unstable foundation for 
business. However, when mental and financial 
preparedness, attractiveness of business place, 
quality of merchandise, and prices equal or sur- 
pass a white competitor’s, then the Negro mer- 
chant is justified in asking for and expecting the 
support of members of his race. Only in rare 
instances was the Negro grocer properly trained 
in the technique of retailing and in record keep- 
ing. Too often he was under-financed and in 
nearly every instance, was easy prey for the 
unscrupulous dealers who covered the territory. 

A factor which was particularly alarming 
was the grocer’s disinclination to accept advice 
or instruction from trained men of his own 
race. For instance, the services of an accountant 
were available without charge to all members 
of a voluntary organization. This man had set 
up a simplified system for keeping records that 
would enable a grocer to preserve valuable busi- 
ness data with a minimum of mental and physi- 
cal effort. Out of twenty-eight members of the 
organization, only three asked for the man’s 
services, and when these three discovered that he 
had to know how much money they were tak- 
ing in and what their expenses were, all three 
requests were withdrawn. Fear, born of ignor- 
ance, kept these men from helping themselves, 
and their excuse was that they were too busy to 
bother with it. 

Poorly arranged and poorly lighted stores 
were uninviting contrasts to many 
of the fine stores in which their 
potential customers were accus- 
tomed to trade. As one housewife 
remarked, “That grocer doesn’t 
have more light because he doesn’t 
want people to see the condition of 
his store.”” One effect of the situa- 
tion was to discourage the patron- 
age of all but the lowest purchase 
group. An analysis of a store of 
this type showed that in one day 
486 customers had made purchases 
averaging 8 cents each. This in- 
dicates a high sales cost and an 
actual loss on sales. The analysis 
had been requested in desperation, 
but the patient was too far gone, 
and the store was closed within two 
weeks. Thus an apparently busy 
store wasn’t making any profit. 

In spite of this rather dishearten- 
ing picture, sixty-eight Negro- 
operated stores were in exis- 
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tence within the boundaries of Harlem when 
the bottom dropped out in 1929. Personal visits 
to these stores and earnest talks with the pro- 
prietors early in 1930 made the writer realize 
that many of them could not survive a long 
period of general business inactivity with its cur- 
tailment of incomes and unemployment, unless 
the grocers were willing and able to do some se- 
rious retrenching. The first indication that they 
were beginning to feel the pitch was the frantic 
requests for loans from the national office of the 
Voluntary Chain and from local banks. Of 
collateral there was none, because even the 
equipment in many stores was still held by the 
distributors under chattel mortgages because 
of payments strung out long past their due dates. 

The next best thing was a business history of 
the store as shown by properly kept records over 
a period of at least a year prior to the time of 
the request,—and of records there was none. 

Out of the sixty-eight stores mentioned, only 
four have weathered the storm on legitimate in- 
comes from their business operations. The 
others have failed, or are supplementing their 
earnings in some other activity, using the grocery 
business as a blind. 

All of the stores described above were operated 
by men who are classified,—-uncomplimentarily, 
as “old-timers.” They were both old and young 
in years, but regardless of their ages, they would 
not or could not adopt modern merchandising 
methods. 

From 1928 through 1933, during the period 
of the decline, a new and somewhat better type 
of merchant supplanted the “old-timer.” He 
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was in most instances young, with more educa- 
tion than his predecessor, but with a weakness 
that has broken down his group, and that is 
about to relegate him to the unhappy clan of 
“has-beens.” This man appreciated the value of 
a model store, and was willing to try modern 
merchandising, but the moment his books began 
to show a profit he became the country’s leading 
authority on grocery retailing, and couldn’t be 
advised or cautioned by any one, least of all 
by the people who started him on the right road. 
Record-keeping and inventory-taking soon be- 
came too irksome, and the size of the payroll 
was governed by the number of clerks needed 
to keep the “boss” from having to work. 

A visit to one model store which did $1,400 
per week when it first opened showed eleven 
clerks on duty (only three of them trained) ,— 
and the properietor busy playing the host. 
Four clerks would have been quite enough 
(three with the manager). The store closed five 
months later with outstanding obligations total- 
ing over $8,000. 

Lack of public interest, or of reasonably ex- 
pected patronage, or high initial costs have not 
been the causes of model store failures. The 
Negro public is far ahead of the Negro mer- 
chant in its tolerant attitude toward Negro- 
operated businesses. Causes of failures fall into 
seven groups: 


1. Untrained operators. 

2. Undercapitalization. 

Failure to keep records. 

Slovenly habits (person and store ). 
Dependence on race appeal. 
““Swell-head” caused by early success 
Too rapid expansion. 


Pe 


The first cause, untrained operators, ranks at 
the top of the list. Scientific retailing demands 
that a manager know how to make an expense 
analysis of his business in order to figure the 
selling price accurately, how to determine mar- 
gin, mark-up and net profit, how to compute 
rate of stock-turn, and how and when to take 
inventory. These requisites are in addition to 
the accepted abilities in buying and selling. 


Under the N. R. A. 


The Retail Food and Grocery Distributor’s 
Code, signed by President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 30, 1933, and effective January 6, 1934, 
contains several sections which are especially 
significant to Negro grocers, if and when the 
code is actually enforced. Apparently there are 
no interracial labor complications in this field 
because it is made up for the most part of 
chains, or small independently owned and oper- 
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ated businesses. Therefore, any issue whic 
arises is between these business units rather t! an 
within them, and deals with the inanimate ra; :i- 
fications of business operation rather than dir: ct- 
ly with human beings and their welfare as 
laborers. 


Article V, Section 2, reads, ‘No employee x- 
cept as hereafter provided, shall work more 
than forty-eight (48) hours per week, nor more 
than ten (10) hours per day, nor more than 
six (6) days per week.” This section, with Ar- 
ticle V on minimum wages, has worked a defin- 
ite though hopefully temporary hardship on all 
retailers who employ one or more clerks. In 
May, 1932, the writer supervised the opening 
of a store which was manned quite competent}, 
by a staff of three,—manager, assistant, and de- 
livery boy. The weekly payroll was forty-nine 
dollars. Another store of the same size was 
opened recently under code regulations. It re- 
quired five employees and a weekly salary roll of 
sixty-three dollars. Only one thing can off- 
set this handicap, and that is skillful and pain- 
staking operation, with constant application of 
the rules for scientific merchandising. Negro 
grocers,—the “‘old-timers,”——find it quite impos- 
sible to live up to code regulations and stay in 
business. 

Article VIII, Section 1 and 2, dealing with 
Loss Limitations, and Article IX, Section 1, on 
Trade Practices are the Negro grocer’s hope for 
better days of fairer competition. These three 
sections are aimed at unfair trade practices that 
have always been a menace to ethical and honest 
merchants. It is interesting to note that trades- 
people (wholesalers and dealers) agree upon the 
innate honesty of the Negro merchant. The lat- 
ter is accused of being everything but dishonest. 
A government inspector of weights and measures 
has said that there were very few instan- 
ces in his experience where he had found one 
guilty of cheating or short weight. This gives 
his less honest competitors a decided advantage 
in these days of price appeal. It is safe to sav 
that very few small merchants of any group are 
actually living up to code regulations. Evasions 
of various kinds have been noted,—among them 
the practice of listing members of the family, 
relatives, and friends as co-owners of the busi- 
ness rather than as employees. Under this ar- 
rangement, hours of labor and minimum wages 
are outside the range of code regulation, with 
correspondingly low expenses and retail prices 
in these stores. But if and when the code,—espe- 
cially Article VIII, Sections 1 and 2, and Article 
IX, Section 1—is enforced, competent Negro 
grocers will have an excellent opportunity to 
operate successfully in any community. 
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The Future 


bor the past year and a half, the writer has 
been engaged in what to him has been a fascin- 
ating experiment in Adult Education, under the 
sponsorship of the University of the State of 
New York. The experiment is what he terms 
“hand-raising grocers.” Its object is to develop 
a new type of Negro grocer who will be able to 
take his place at the council-fire wherever mod- 
ern food merchandising is being discussed. To 
this end he has set up a course in Grocery Retail- 
ing, based, to a great extent, on weaknesses dis- 
played by both white and Negro grocers with 
whom he has had contact during the past five 
years. 

The first step was a tacit admission that there 
is no hope for the “old-timer.” He did a noble 
job with the equipment he had at hand,—mental 
and financial, but his sun is set. The minimum 
entrance requirement for the course was set at 
a high school education or its equivalent. Both 
young men and young women were encouraged 
to study retailing. Permission was given by the 
Adult Education authorities to limit the class 
to ten students. The course itself was divided 
into five units, requiring an average of one 
month each to complete. Practice training faci- 
lities were naturally limited because of the lack 
of stores that were properly operated. The first 
six months of the experiment were not particu- 
larly encouraging because the group that re- 
sponded was not the one that furnished the best 
type of material. Most of the rough spots in the 
course were smoothed out on this group how- 
ever, and at the registration period last fall, 
two college graduates, four high school gradu- 
ates, and eight who had at least two years of 
high school work were among the registrants. 
This group has remained practically intact, and 
the progress of the members has been most gra- 
tifying. 

Not so long ago the class was invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the local grocers’ association. 
Not one of the students had ever worked in a 
grocery or any other kind of store, and knew 
only the technical side of retailing. During the 
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discussion period, several students asked such 
embarrassing questions of the grocers that the 
period came to a speedy close. The students were 
astonished to learn that the grocers knew abso- 
lutely nothing about expense analysis, stock-turn, 
the relation of margin to mark-up, or the other 
points of business operation with which they are 
familiar. A few months in a store under proper 
supervision, it is hoped, will make real merchants 
of these young men and women. 

The goal at which all this is aimed is a per- 
manent school of grocery retailing in an operat- 
ing store, with an expert merchandiser in charge 
of each department. Then after six months of 
theory and technical training,—into the school 
store for another six months of practical appli- 
cation, where the student will actually perform 
every task that has to do with operating a store. 
Further details of the school plan deal with the 
supervision of graduates as they become active 
in the retailing field. 

The intensity of student interest in the broad- 
er scientific phases of food retailing is the most 
promising result of this pioneering effort. This 
interest is being fed a wholesome diet of pains- 
taking instruction that includes the importance 
of sufficient capital,—how to select a site,—ar- 
ranging the lease,—-estimating the justified store 
rental,_—a course in store engineering,—a series 
of lectures on the sources and uses of over two 
thousand food items,—-a course in the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship,—and last but far from 
least, a thorough drill in record keeping and 
technical procedure. Current grocery and mar- 
keting publications are used as sources of dis- 
cussion material. 

Wouldn’t this brief resume of the experiment 
seem to indicate a new day for the hand-raised 
grocer,—this new warrior on the Negro’s eco- 
nomic battlefield, forewarned and forearmed 
against the enemies that caused the “old-timer’s” 
downfall ? 

It is quite possible that the story of the Negro 
grocer in the New York area during the next 
ten years will be somewhat different from this 
sketch of him during the last ten. 
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The Atlanta University Summer Theatre 


AN EDUCATIONAL VENTURE 


By Steruinc A. Brown 


DID not believe it could work. I had under- 

gone my own ordeals in college dramatics ; 
I knew that there the highest leap was not 
always the best jump; I thought I knew the 
limitations to the industry of amateur actors 
and to the receptivity of amateur audiences ; 
and I had already been exposed to the heat of 
Atlanta summers. Therefore 


Sun-U p, was a surprise. The audience wa put 
in good humor from the outset; Mr. Pim’s im- 
broglios set up ripples of laughter until the 
final outburst at his comico-pathetic curtain line. 
What I had considered five o’clock tea humo: 
had the vitality to cross the seas and carry on, 
and the subtle lampooning of the stodgy con- 

servative was not at all lost. 


even the enthusiasm of the 
co-ed who sold me my season 
ticket was not convincing 
when I saw the announce- 
ment of the dramatic season. 
Five plays were scheduled, 
each to be presented three 
times a week for a six-weeks 
summer school session. It was 
not exactly a forecast of 
Southern languor. 

Report of the first rate col- 
legiate performances at At- 


Summer Theatres are all 
the rage now. Sterling A. 
Brown tells us how Atlanta 
University conducted her 
Summer Theatre. 

—The Editor 


Mr. Pim’s portrayal was one 
of the best bits of character 
acting of the season, and 
much of the other acting was 
not far behind. I was begin- 
ning by this time to lose my 
scepticism . 

The third week’s program 
comprised three one-act plays 
of Negro life, directed by 
Mr. Ross. The first, Afimi 
La Croix, was written by Er- 
ostine Coles, a graduate stu- 


lanta University, of the fine 

directing abilities of Miss Anne Cooke had 
reached me already even though a long ways 
from Atlanta. I knew also that her assistant, Mr. 
Ross, had received favorable critical notice for 
his work as actor and student of drama at Yale. 
And my early sightseeing tour revealed a “‘little 
theatre” on Spelman Campus that was a treat 
to behold, especially for one so used to make- 
shifts. But I remained sceptical. Four long plays, 
one of four acts, and a series of one-acters! 
There is such a thing as tempting the dramatic 
gods, I mused. 

Something of reassurance came to me watch- 
ing the first night of Lula Vollmer’s Sun-U p. 
The play had its own problems, I knew; to 
coax sympathy for Carolina hill-billies from 
such an audience, and to create the illusion of 
poor-white mountaineer life are not the easiest 
dramatic aims. But the illusion was created; 
and the fact that the audience reacted warmly 
made me believe in the universality of a play 
that I had considered merely effective local 
color. The Widow Cagle was there ; the laconic, 
stoical, groping little old lady was recreated in 
voice, mannerisms, and spirit. The rest of the 
cast was adequate, but the half-wit, the sheriff, 
Rufe the son, and the mountainside belle—they 
particularly belonged to the hills. 

Mr. Pim Passes By, the quite English comedy 
of A. A. Milne furnished a test of versatility. 
The performance, even after the promise of 


dent. In spite of talkiness and 
melodrama, this play does convey a sense of 
true local color, and states a tragic problem of 
some depth. The creole dialect was handled 
well; the illusion of decayed beauty, the con- 
flict of a lost way of life with the new got across. 
The play was greatly helped by the dignity and 
sincerity of the actress in the title role, and she 
was ably supported. In Willis Richardson’s The 
Broken Banjo, the acting of the entire cast had 
a zest to it that gave dramatic body to a play 
that in the reading had seemed somewhat thin. 
There was no question of the play’s taking. The 
Seer, by J. W. Butcher, Jr., scored again with 
a college audience. This hilarious comedy re- 
vealed in the actor playing Uncle Ivory a genu- 
ine comic talent; to watch his antics and hear 
his high-pitched whine was a delight. 

The leap from one-act plays to Bernard Shaw 
was not too great for the bravery of this troupe, 
nor for the confidence of the theatre-goers. 
Candida is, of course, no easy play, considered 
from the angle of director, actors, or audience. 
It came off well, however, with the title role 
performed with great warmth and intelligence, 
and the role of the poet appealingly interpreted. 
By this time I was no mere “first nighter,” but 
a three-a-week patron, “chiseling in” now as 4 
journalist, and again, as a scene shifter. I saw 
all three performances of Candida, analyzing the 
reception of Shaw in a college summer theatre. 
I found that Shavian epigrams got their due 
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laughter, and Shavian problems their due cam- 
ys Ciscussions. 

The last play was Oscar Wilde’s Lady Wind- 
ermere’s Fan, somewhat of a repertory standby. 
Being awarded the walk-on role of the butler 
as prize for steady attendance, or because the 
play requires such a large cast, I had to see this 
play from the wings while chanting my lines 
io myself. Mr. Ross again substituted as director 
for Miss Cooke, who, on a sort of popular de- 
mand, delighted her fans as the Dutchess of 
Berwick. The play was no anti-climax to the 
schedule. A new actress appeared very credit- 
ably as Lady Windermere; her husband was 
played with suave assurance by a young man 
whose performances throughout the season were 
invariably good. Never a Wilde addict, I still 
must admit, however grudgingly, that the play 
was well done. Mr. Ross handled certain techni- 
cal problems with dispatch, and the leading 
roles were handsomely realized. 

Throughout the “season” the versatility of 
the chief members of the group stood out. A 
mountain sheriff this week became on short 
notice Parson Morell or superstitious Uncle 
Ivory ; a maid would become Candida and then 
one of Oscar Wilde’s demi-mondaines ; a rustic 
coquette would be transformed into Shaw’s 
prissy Miss Prossy. Minor parts were in most 
instances performed with care; the “no-star” 
system really worked. The cooperation of the 
cast of a dozen or so, both students and faculty 
members, was all that could be expected ; other 
than occasional siestas, forgivable because of the 
Georgia sun, there were few infractions of dis- 
cipline, and there were no tantrums at all. Even 
the writer of this article learned half of his lines, 
and entered wrongly only twice according to 
his computation, although opinions differ. 

The plays tended to the side of the English 
upper middle class. Such considerations as 
royalty and length of playing time probably 
influenced the choice, but certain lapses from 
convincingness were inevitable. The aims of the 
Theatre were to present “a series of excellent 
plays” and to bring about “a community dra- 
matic enterprise,’ and these aims, in large 
measure, succeeded. One feels that American 
drama and dramas of Negro life, were under- 
stressed, but that introduces a topic too large for 
this article. The difficulty of finding Negro plays 
for college theatre facilities and for a college 
audience has long been apparent. It is worth 
comment too, that the artificiality and _ stagi- 
ness of Lady Windemere’s Fan, which, even 
capable directing could not entirely conceal, did 
appeal greatly to an audience, which is and will 
remain, fortunately, remote from such a way of 
life. Too often an amateur audience expects 
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drama to afford either a complete escape or a 
model school in dress and manners. A change 
from this expectation can only come with more 
dramatic experience. 

The plays were well received. Some fans, 
among them the writer, came every night. In 
a city known for a full round of social activities, 
the intruding summer theatre was nevertheless 
received with hospitality. The plays lingered in 
the memories of the college community long 
after the final curtain of the three-night stand. 
The actor who performed Mr. Pim has a nick- 
name that will stick; the leading lady, after 
Candida, was reproached for having chosen her 
husband over the poet. “He treated him so 
mean,” said the playgoer, as he walked away 
sadly. 

Miss Cooke and her assistant, Mr. Ross, the 
scenic designer, Mr. Jennings, and the enthu- 
siastic, friendly, talented group of players de- 
serve high praise. This venture was, to the best 
of my knowledge, the first of our “summer 
theatres” I was dubious at the start, but by the 
ending I was convinced. The Atlanta Univer- 
sity Summer Theatre did a hard job well. 

There were two other dramatic ventures. The 
Workers’ School, which had its headquarters at 
Atlanta University, presented three one act 
plays, written by members of the school, and 
acted and presented by them. These plays were 
given with the barest of properties, in a large 
room with no stage and no curtain. The plays 
dealt with the iniquities of our present social 
order, presenting the growing resentment of the 
maid of all work and little play, the strike in a 
“pender” factory, and the dire results of at- 
tempting to organize share-croppers. The slight- 
ness of the sketches was partly compensated by 
the infectious enthusiasm of the acting, and the 
growing awareness, and consequent bitterness, 
of the young playwrights and actors. At the 
School for Adult Education, directed by Miss 
Mae C. Hawes, a one-act play, Sharecroppers, 
by Prof. Towns was given. This play, written 
from obvious knowledge of drastic conditions 
portrayed a Negro farmer’s final revolt from 
abuses. It was ably directed by Mr. Ernest An- 
derson. 

All of these plays, presented with a minimum 
of expense, in a season proverbial as the shut- 
down period of drama, proved that community 
drama will work. Groups of actors came to- 
gether and gave their best, and the community 
supported them. There was mutual enrichment. 
The players and producers undoubtedly, were 
strengthened. And to stress the educational and 
cultural value of the drama in the lives of the 
people is an insistence that fortunately today is 
no longer necessary. 
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Leaders Wanted—1934 Model 


By Lester B. GRANGER 


Not since Reconstruction days has there been 

such an utter bankruptcy of effective lead- 
ership among American Negroes as exists to- 
day. Just as the Negro masses in the 1870's, re- 
cently released from slavery, found their racial 
spokesmen vociferous in advice but confused 
and contradictory in policies, so are Negro work- 
ers today bitterly disappoint- 


stands in America today one single outst iding 
leader of ten years ago who can still spe.k for 
the masses in his section. 

The race’s intellectuals do not themsely re. 
alize how great is the loss of faith by the masses 
in their guidance. Significant incidents from 
time to time bring it out. A group of Negro 

workers in an eastern city 


ed to find that their “leaders” 
of ten and twenty years ago 
show little real interest in the 
critical problems which face 
black men and women who 
work with their hands. It is 
a lack of interest which 
springs from lack of knowl- 
edge, for there are few of the 
old line Negro “intellectuals” 
who have taken pains during 
the past decade to keep 
abreast of the increasingly in- 


Granger 


opinion. 


Is Negro leadership ade- 


quate for the present crisis? 
If not, why not? Lester B. 


gives us his 


—The Editor 


were recently making plans 
to organize a Negro Workers 
Council, and the name of a 
prominent social worker was 
mentioned as speaker at their 
first open meeting. Immedi- 
ately there was a storm of 
protest from the floor. 

“We don’t want those fel- 
lows to come telling us what 
we ought to do. They've 
never been in our fix and 
they don’t know. They might 


tricate industrial problems 
which involve the fate of America’s black work- 
ing masses. 

Lack of knowledge has not made them mod- 
est about giving advice. The Negro press is 
regularly full of admonitions from heads of 
schools, bishops of the church and political cam- 
paigners, but for the most part this advice is 
characterized by a shameless opportunism. Even 
the more intelligent among the intellectuals are 
for the most part still engaged in fighting the 
social and economic battles of 1915. 

Nor does the worker find much hope in scan- 
ning the ranks of the “Young Negro” group. 
There is, in fact, very little evidence that the 
young Negro differs in any essential way from 
the viewpoints of his elders. He seems engaged 
in precisely the same pre-occupations—frantic- 
ally trying to maintain his precarious grip on the 
fast-moving bandwagon of industrial America, 
making pathetic and futile compromises to hold 
his job and still retain some shreds of self-respect, 
beating vociferously upon the tin pan of racial 
chauvinism, and expending his energies on the 
inadequate makeshifts of buyers’ boycotts. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the attention 
of the Negro worker has been shifted to find a 
leadership with a more intimate knowledge of 
his problems. There now exists a rapidly widen- 
ning gulf of misunderstanding between the 
masses of Negroes and that educated group who 
would be their spokesmen. It is doubtful if there 


know their social work and 
all that, but they don’t know our problems. 
Let them take care of the relief and we'll take 
care of the jobs.” 


If this attitude on the part of workers is 
wrong-headed and short-sighted, and if our in- 
tellectuals are prevented from making a valuable 
contribution in the advancement of black labor’s 
cause, past leadership has only itself to blame. 
Secure in jobs endowed by foundations or sup- 
ported from public taxes, the intellectuals have 
smugly chanted the praises of a beneficent capi- 
talism, ignoring the evils of that system which 
brought such misery upon the working class. 
Instead of getting down on the level of the man- 
ual laborer and studying his problems, instead 
of bending their energies to effect better under- 
standing between white and black workers, edu- 
cated Negroes have blandly advised their less 
fortunate brothers to turn their backs upon the 
cause of labor and to tie their economic future 
to the coat tails of wealthy employers. They 
gave this advice at the very moment when the 
hard-pressed employers group was preparing to 
save its own future by sacrificing any and all 
labor ! 

They have preached the doctrine of defeatism 
and then wondered why their words carried no 
inspiration. A classic example of this social ob- 
tuseness may be found in advice given by emi- 
nent spokesmen to Negro urban dwellers that 
they give up the fight for industrial equality and 
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return to the farm, where they may eke out a 
pare existence on home-grown pork and potatoes. 
In the same way did ante-bellum Negro “lead- 
as” advise escaping slaves to give up their 
jreams of freedom and return to the security 
of plantation bondage. Such advice, of course, 
merely emphasizes the hopeless gap in under- 
«anding between the cloistered professor or min- 
ister of a bygone era and the desperately em- 
pattled worker of the present depression. 

Nor can much more hope be found in a lead- 
aship of the newly-risen “professional” and 
business group. The black physician, lawyer, 
and business man will naturally look with dis- 
favor upon any aggressive tactics on the part 
of Negro labor. Naturally, for a blow at the 
pocketbooks of the working masses is an even 
more direct blow at the income of the profes- 
onal or business man who lives by their patron- 
age. Shall the Negro worker strike? The phy- 
cian says, “No!” The striker out of work may 
go to the relief office for food and to the hospital 
for medical attention. Church dues can wait 
indefinitely. 

The professional man, however, in a com- 
munity of unemployed workers is in a pitiable 
position. His social prestige prevents him from 
appealing for relief; his office overhead goes 
on; his patients have no cash, but he must keep 
up appearances. Inevitably, therefore, the phy- 
sician and the business man will oppose danger- 
ously aggressive action by Negro labor and will 
lok with alarm upon “radical” tendencies 
which may lead to strikes and community fric- 
tion. They will urge maintenance of the status 
quo which at least produces a living for their 
community—and themselves. 

Turning with discouragement from the old 
leadership which has failed them in the present 
crisis, the Negro masses find little comfort in 
the prospect offered by the more radical leaders. 
They shrink back in alarm from the crimson- 
tinged preachments of communism; they dis- 
trust the hand of fellowship proffered by white 
comradeship. They are not yet ready to range 
themselves definitely on the side of labor in the 
class war against their quondam employers. The 
generations-old antipathy of Negroes toward 
“poor whites” still operates actively enough to 
cause distrust of labor’s motives. 
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There is no question, however, that the march 
of black labor is steadily toward the left, away 
from the counsel of the old-time race leadership 
and toward an alignment with radical leader- 
ship in politics as well as industry. One cannot 
belittle the effect which the gallant defense of 
the Scottsboro boys by the ILD is making on 
the rank and file of Negro workers, or the value 
of the approach which it has given radical 
speakers to Negro audiences. They now speak 
from the pulpits of churches, where a few years 
ago they would not have been permitted inside 
the doors. Every city of size now has its small 
group of black radicals who at least receive tol- 
erant hearing from their neighbors, in sharp con- 
trast to the hostility previously existing. It is 
not accurate to say that Negro labor is rapidly 
going radical, but it is true that radical leader- 
ship has discovered an intelligent approach to 
black workers, and is finding a sympathetic au- 
dience. 


But neither the old nor the newest leadership 
can fully supply the needs of the Negro masses 
today. The one preaches the doctrines of yester- 
day, the other promises for tomorrow. The 
Negro worker is concerned for today as well. 
He wishes guidance which will protect his wel- 
fare of the present moment as well as his inter- 
ests of the future. These are days of strikes. 
What shall the Negro do when a union from 
which he is excluded by prejudice walks out 
on strike? Shall he scab in revenge, or shall he 
give tacit support to the cause of labor by re- 
fraining from strike-breaking? Where company 
unions are formed by industrial corporations, 
shall black workers join or shall they give alle- 
giance to an A. F. of L. union which has 
snubbed them in the past? What effect should 
the threat of Filipino employment by the Pull- 
man Company have on the policies of the Pull- 
man Porters Brotherhood ? 


These and similar questions have never been 
answered by past leadership and are given too 
hasty answer by the new. These are questions 
which can be answered only by the workers 
themselves; they are problems which can be 
solved only by leaders produced from their own 
ranks, which can be met only on the ground 
of intelligent self-interest. 
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Stars Fell on Alabama* 


By Sreruinc A. Brown 


GOME of us do not need Carl Carmer’s word 
that this book was a long time in the writ- 
ing. The reviewer is among those who have been 
waiting for it. Carl Carmer’s occasional descrip- 
tions of Negro folk and their ways in Theatre 
Arts, in Opportunity; his score or so of poems 
in Deep South dealing with the legends and 
superstitions of Alabama poor whites; all were 
evidence that here was a writer with an inter- 
esting terrain to work, and the skill to work it. 
Few will be disappointed in Stars Fell on 
Alabama, which appears at long last. 

Stars Fall on Alabama is a poet’s book. Many 
of the poems from Deep South he has amplified 
in this narrative ; and the principle of selection of 
his poetry is apparent in his prose. He favors 
the grotesque, the original; his method is that 
of the romantic realists. His title suggests that ; 
over the Alabama he has chosen to write about 
there is a spell of enchantment. He plays with 
the fantasy that an intangible net of sorcery en- 
compasses the “hill-billies and niggers, poor 
whites, and planters, Cajans and Lintheads.” 
Open-eyed with wonder at the new and exotic, 
he looks upon Alabama as a ‘state-that-is-an- 
other-land.’ “The Congo is not more different 
from Massachusetts or Kansas or California,” he 
writes ; as a professor at the state University his 
affirmation of a similar idea to his students was 
attended with some hazard. One reader feels 
that the protest of the Alabama collegians was 
correct. Alabama must have its own brand, the 
contrasts in its culture are striking, and Mr. 
Carmer in his six years stay there did observe 
both widely and closely, but it is not completely 
unique. At any rate the testimony Mr. Carmer 
adduces does not differentiate the state so much 
from its next door neighbors, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. His Red Hills are not so different from 
the Ozarks, and his Cajans are to be found not 
only in Alabama. 

Mr. Carmer vividly, with gleams of humor, 
irony and affection, sets before us the way of 


life of Alabama. He stresses the semi-tropical 


*Stars Fell On Alabama, by Carl Carmer. Farrar and 
Rinehart, $3.00. 


dawdling, the lazy rhythm now quicken: by 
passion and violence, the accepted contra ts of 
worship of chastity and practise of lecheiy, of 
moonshining and the Bible belt, of sentimc atal- 
ity and cruelty, of grandeur and shame. The 
strange juxtaposition of opposites is clear in the 
host of River Falls; friendly and hospitable, a 
horse-fancier, he has in a locked room one of the 
most complete collections of opera records in 
the world, and he exploits convict labor in his 
sawmills. Mr. Carmer takes us from the Red 
Hills section in which Scottsboro is located 
through the Foothills, The Black Belt, Conjure 
Country (in which is Tuskegee) down to Cajan 
Country, and Mobile Bay. The vegetation, the 
soil, the weather are recorded sensitively; the 
changes in the human scene are charted as care- 
fully. 


Folk-lore is one of Mr. Carmer’s major con- 
cerns. Among the hill-billies he collects folk- 
signs, folk-cures, and ‘ballats’; he attends ‘all- 
day sings’ in which two thousand or more peo- 
ple gather and, by singing mi, fa, sol, la, pro- 
duce what Mr. Carmer calls “a fearsome hodge 
podge of sound, an outlandish gibberish,” he 
goes to fiddling contests and square dances, and 
watches the hardshells go through their ritual 
of foot-washing. He is always on the alert for 
the picturesque custom of revelatory phrase ; he 
knows how to mingle and is soon accepted by 
the people he wants to get into his book. In 
cabins and on the porches of the big houses he 
collects his tales of famous outlaws such as Steve 
Renfroe, the Simsite brethren, and Rube Barrow, 
the Robin Hood of Alabama. He listens to plan- 
tation tales, strange compounds of honor and 
treachery, which have hidden away in them 
implications of the tragedy of slavery that he 
does not otherwise write about. Strange pages 
of history, semi-legendary, he hands down to 
us: accounts of the German settlement from 
St. Louis, the French refugees who attempted to 
found a new ‘Plaisant Pays de France’ with 
grape vines and olive trees, one nobleman end- 
ing as a ferryman, while his wife, a former 
marchioness, cooked flapjacks on the river-bank. 
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One o! the best tales is of Two-Toe Tom, the 
man and mule eating alligator, still an uncon- 
quere. crawling menace. 

The Negro characters he deals with are for 
the most part ‘originals’; their ways of life are 
exotic, pageant-like. The story of Railroad Bill 
is here in full. To the oppressed Negroes of Ala- 
bama his wild courage and impudence in brav- 
ing the law are regarded with superstitious rev- 
erence and furtive pride. John Henry is here, 
talking of the Central Georgia now instead of 
the C. & O. The “Prophetess of Eutaw” who 
was first met by the reviewer in Opportunity 
and then in Julia Peterkin’s Roll, Jordan, Roll 
is here, as are two ““White-Man’s Niggers.”” One 
of these, Antimo, catches rattlesnakes and coons, 
and has been pleasing white men all of his life ; 
the other, Wade Finley is a “bad nigger” to 
Negroes because he kills “upstart niggers,” but 
is therefore a “good nigger’”——in fact the coun- 
iry’s best—to the whites. Strange fertility rites, 
jungle-like religious services and dances, and a 
catalogue of love charms and folk signs from 
the Conjure woman show that he has explored 
Negro folk-lore as well as white. He records a 
few Uncle Remus tales, and one anecdote of 
Jim “the stud nigger,” (the rest being too Rabel- 
aisian for even this frank book). Mr. Carmer 
is aware of the brutality that Negroes may ex- 
pect in Alabama, and touches upon it here and 
there. He describes the community turmoil dur- 
ing a lynching, and is impressed by the fatalism 
of the Negroes at a church service afterwards. 
The Negroes of present day Alabama according 
to his picture are a dispirited lot, to whom Mr. 
Carmer extends sympathy in passing to more 
picturesque sets. He goes to Decatur on the day 
for trying Heywood Patterson; he registers the 
constant attitude of natives of varying social 


Sought to destroy our song! 


Seeds of Sleep 


By Evetyn Curtiss 


H yes, the rows of faces line up before me: 
Wistful faces of deeds I should have done; 

And wistful rows of arms stretch out toward me, 
Signalling of triumphs I should have won. 
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levels: a white woman has spoken, Patterson 
must die. He does not stay to the trial, and gives 
rather short shrift, it must be said, to the whole 
affair. 

And just there one feels is the chief limitation 
of the book. Alabama is approached too fre- 
quently as sui generis, as a spectacle for wonder, 
as a romantic other-world, and not often enough 
as a subject for analysis, and as a realistic place 
established too firmly in the here and now. By 
concentrating on exoticism, on strange survivals, 
on romantic pageantry—things present no doubt 
in the total scene, and ably set down as they 
may be-—there are too many gaps left. The 
chronicler realizes that one of the cardinal sins 
of reviewing is to talk about a book the reviewer 
wishes the author had written, rather than the 
book he did write. But one must run the risk. 
Here goes: Mr. Carmer has done a graphic in- 
troduction to an interesting state, a book worthy 
of the fine illustrations of Cyrus Le Roy Bald- 
ridge; and that is high praise. A Northerner 
went South and brought back a sympathetic ac- 
count, far above local color. But this reviewer 
holds that the account was too sympathetic, that 
a gentleman was too responsive to hospitality. 
The enchantment, undeniable as it is, exerted 
too much power. We wish he could have had 
the ‘spell untricked’, and could have told us 
with the same skill more about the lintheads, 
the poor whites, the Negro sharecroppers on 
their less picturesque and more workaday side. 
We wish that, excellent poet though he is, that 
he would explain in some other way than the 
falling of the stars why the good folk down there 
do not miss a hanging, and why in spite of gla- 
morous variety, such a large part of the natives, 
both black and white, lead lives of unenchanted 
misery. 


I DID not mind at all that Pain drew near— 
I did not mind, I say, that days were long— 
I minded only when a wind of fear 
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Beate Street—Where the Blues Began—by George W. 
Lee. Robert A. Ballou, New York. $2.50. 


ERE is the biography of a street, a narrow, poorly 
lighted, dingy street that has exerted tremendous 
influence on the lives of countless Negroes; that has 
given inspiration to one of America’s most famous com- 
posers ; that has produced one of the nation’s most astute 
politicians ; and that has played a major role in determ- 
ining the kind of government which the citizens of the 
city of Memphis and of the State of Tennessee enjoy or 
from which they suffer. 


Of this street George W. Lee, himself one of its 
products, has written with gusto and enthusiasm. He 
has succeeded in transferring to the printed page a 
great deal of the color and movement, the sounds and 
smells of this remarkable street, and where he has failed 
from the standpoint of literary excellence, his failure can 
in part be ascribed to the inherent difficulty of his sub- 
ject. For there are many books in Beale Street, at least 
two in this recital, and their compression in a single 
volume demanded exceptional power of organization 
which would have proven a task for a writer of much 
greater experience than Mr. Lee claims to be. 


After a brief description of the beginnings of Negro 
settlement in Memphis and the early development of 
Beale Street, the author launches into the exciting story 
of “River George,” one of the heroes of Beale Street’s 
underworld. This underworld and its denizens then 
pass in review. For almost half of the book the reader 
is regaled with the fortunes and misfortunes of those 
who live in the shadows. Here is described Peewee’s, 
the Hole in the Wall, the Panama, Hammitt and Ash- 
fords, the Monarch, and their habitues—gamblers, dope 
peddlers, panderers together with the ever present guar- 
dians of the law, Tree-top Tall and Coal Oil Johnny. 


“In order to satisfy the reformers and church people 
the police usually attempted raids on the place just be- 
fore elections. Great crowds gathered to watch these 
raiding squads vainly trying to hammer their way through 
the brick walls of the Monarch. Once the election was 
over the lid was lifted again and the old Monarch went 
on its way. Men grunted, fingers popped, dice rolled, 
glasses clicked. Couples hugged and glided slowly across 
the dance floor while the bony fingers of a tall brown 
Negro whipped the ivory keys until the piano mourned 
with the St. Louis Blues.” 

The narrative moves easily from these to Gayosa— 
Street of Shame—and the bawdy houses where hundreds 
of Negro girls recruited from the countryside as far South 
as the Mississippi Delta offered their bodies to “white 
men who were carefree and reckless in their spending.” 
It’s a gaudy picture that the author here presents of 
Stanley Hall, one of the most famous of the bagnios. 
“Big white planters from the Mississippi Delta, big 
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merchants from Front Street, big names that ere op 
the social register from New York to ’Frisco, car.c there 
after midnight to drink, laugh, dance and love ’t| dawn 
Beneath the bright lights of her crowded dance hall ip 
the center of the floor was a pasabord where he: brown 
beauties clad in red trunks danced the Pasamalu.” , , . 

In the succeeding chapters we are given a view of 
the other side of Beale Street. Here the author tells ys 
of the rise of W. H. Handy, known as the Father of the 
Blues, most famous perhaps of all the sons of that seeth- 
ing thoroughfare. He details the struggle of the Negro 
in Memphis to create and establish successful business 
enterprises and gives us an interesting disclosure of 
heretofore unsuspected activities of the Ku Klux Klan 

Robert R. Church has long been known as a power in 
Republican politics. And the author himself, a political 
protege of Mr. Church, is qualified to write knowingly 
of the intra-partisan conflicts which have raged along the 
Beale Street front. This he does in an 
chapter which comprehends a discussion of the thwarted 
efforts of Mr. Hoover to break permanently the Solid 
South. 

Mr. Lee’s story of Beale Street is “rotarian” in its con- 
cept and execution. He sets out to glorify Beale Street 
as the greatest Negro thoroughfare in America. There- 
fore this book is almost wholly lacking in that criti- 
cal evaluation of social forces which alone could give 
understanding to Beale Street’s influence on Negro lift 
in Memphis. We catch glimpses of it here and there, 
but only glimpses. There are questions which persist in 
coming up in the reviewer's mind. How muct, for in- 
stance, has Beale Street contributed to the dubious dis- 
tinction which Memphis has attained of possessing the 
highest homicide rate of any city in the western 
hemisphere? Aye, of any city in the civilized world. 


illuminating 


A rare organizer, as exemplified by his leadership in 
the field of Negro insurance and the American Legion, 
an able politician, perhaps it is unfair to expect from 
Mr. Lee in his first work more than an interesting and 
intriguing narrative. And this he has given us. 

ELMER ANDERSON CARTER. 


DYNAMITE. By Louis Adamic. The Viking Press. 


Revised Edition. $2.00. 


ove Adamic’s Dynamite should be required reading 

for every Negro worker who thinks about his 
economic condition, and for every conscientious “race 
leader” who seeks to advise and guide the black labor- 
ing masses of America. With the reading will come 
considerable disillusionment as to the amount of social 
justice obtainable for any oppressed minority under 
our political and judicial system. That reasoning will be 
exposed as fallacious which looks upon racial discrimina- 
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jon as a product of “prejudice” which will be wiped 
way “when the best minds of both races meet and 
ynderstand one another.” And yet with the reading will 
iso come a more practical understanding of the sort of 
opposition which Negroes must face if they ever decide 
0 make a real and sustained effort to improve their 
position in the nation’s economic scheme. 


First published three years ago and revised this year 
bring it completely up-to-date, Dynamite is exactly 
what its title implies, a story of ruthless violence carried 
n for a hundred years in America as part of the strug- 
de between working classes and their employers. Only 
wice in the entire volume is there specific mention made 
ff Negro labor as such, but in every page there is a 
esson for those who are interested in the cause of the 
Negro workingman. 


Mr. Adamic has traced the history of labor violence 
o dramatic and intelligent fashion, taking the attitude 
of the reporter rather than the sociologist. He announces 
90 moral, but the moral is there, so obvious that those 
who run may read. Dynamite tells of the “Molly Ma- 
wires,” the miners’ secret order which practiced intimi- 
dation, assault and murder upon the mine bosses of the 
Pennsylvania coal regions; he describes the anarchists 
of Chicago during the ‘eighties’, and the I. W. W.’s 
of the nineteen hundreds; he comments bitingly on 
\. F. of L. policies, contrasting its period of aggressive 
radership with present-day tactics. 


The author, however, has done more than chronicle 
the violent deeds of labor. He has also shown the brutal 
part played by the employers, brutal often to the point 
of bloodiness. Dynamite makes out a case for violence 
sa justified defense against earlier attack by employers— 
a an expression of working class misery which has ap- 
pealed in vain for relief by more peaceful methods. 
What is more significant, the book indicates with almost 
monotonous repetition the inevitable alignment of police 
and militia forces upon the side of the employers. To 
the author, the forces of law and order become the 
forces of property and vested rights. 


Dynamite paints an exciting picture, but not a pretty 
me. It is not a pretty America where the only indus- 
trial law is that of fang and claw, where corrupt courts 
have connived with greedy employers to cheat men and 
women of the right to live, where labor organizations 
have been used by their racketeering leaders to sell 
ut their members’ interests. Neither, however, is it a 
pretty America which ruthlessly chains five million black 
workers to the borderline of mere subsistence. The 
Scottsboro boys are direct heirs of a system which pro- 
duced the Sacco-Vanzetti legal lynchings, and the jail- 
ts of Angelo Herndon are legal cousins of those who 
have incarcerated Mooney and Billings for seventeen 
years. 


Dynamite will encourage few Negroes to think of vio- 
lence as the only way out of their racial plight, but it 
will encourage the majority of its readers to view with 
more intelligent understanding the conflicts—violent 
and otherwise—taking place daily between employers 
and workers. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM. By Clark Foreman. 
W. W. Norton & Company. New York, 1934. $1.75. 


HE thesis of this volume is that our old theories of 
an international system are not in accord with the 
facts. These postulates were based on the assumption 
that the development of an international system would 
lead to a decrease in nationalism. Events since the 
World War have tended to disprove this theory, for we 
have a more intense nationalism. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to formulate a new philosophy that will be in har- 
mony with the facts demonstrated by the many changes 
in economic activity and national structures. 

Dr. Foreman defines internationalism as “‘a system of 
political, economic and cultural cooperation by the 
nations of the world. There are three general types of 
internationalism—capitalist, socialist, and the New In- 
ternationalism. Capitalist Internationalism, the author 
maintains, grew out of nationalism and was based upon 
a classical economic doctrine that efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution demanded that everybody buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” The 
system took no account of war, though it brought about 
war on a larger scale than had ever been known. The 
financial problems created within the system; the mal- 
adjusted relation of industry and agriculture ; the failure 
of the doctrines of laissez-faire and free trade were 
caught in the web of a world crisis created by the war. 
There evolved a new nationalism in which the several 
states became more centralized in both their economic 
and political life. These internal changes altered the 
external relationships of each country and the whole sys- 
tem of internationalism. 

For the Socialist Internationalism, always of the op- 
position, the author has little hope. The hopes of the 
Second and Third Internationales for its attainment 
based upon world revolution are more and more being 
thrown into discard because of Soviet Russia’s growing 
nationalism, its will being to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. “International Socialism, which was always depend- 
ent on international capitalism in life, is with it also 
in death . . . only the wishful thinkers could hold out 
hopes for a world system based on international social- 
ism.” 

The solution is to be found in an internationalism 
based upon national units in which political and eco- 
nomic spheres will be coincident and definitely respon- 
sible for their own welfare. This will lead to a collective 
nationalism and at the outset, an “individualist inter- 
national cooperation, which may well become collec- 
tivist.” 

It does seem logical that the ideal nationalism would 
be most attainable in a world of nations living at their 
best, and that such a nationalism is the prerequisite of 
a true internationalism. However, the whole answer is 
not to be found in the mere development of politically 
integrated trade areas. It is necessary to build the new 
internationalism along lines that have already become 
organic; it must be based upon the cooperation of 
equals; it must satisfy the grievances of nationals; and 
it must be weaned from the bottle of intense nationalism 
out of which capitalist internationalism was nurtured, 
lest it, too, have a disappointing existence. 

IRA De A. REID 
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Appointments 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman has appointed Dr. 
Ernest R. Alexander, one of Harlem’s outstanding phy- 
sicians, to the Advisory Council of the New York State 
Employment Service. Dr. Alexander is a graduate of 
Fisk University, A.B. ; B.S., University of Minnesota and 
M.D. with distinction from the University of Vermont. 
While at Vermont he received First Prize for Special 
Merit in Medicine and the Woodbury Prize for Clinical 
Proficiency. Dr. Alexander began practice in New York 
City in 1920. He is now Visiting Dermatologist of the 
Harlem Hospital. He is a frequent contributor to the 
literature of his special field and is co-author of an arti- 
cle now appearing in the Archives of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. Outside his profession Dr. Alexander has 
been prominent in local and national movements for 
racial betterment. 


Clarence Wilson of Brooklyn, New York, has been 
appointed Assistant United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District by Federal Attorney Leo J. Hickey. 
In speaking of Attorney Wilson, Mr. Hickey said: “Mr. 
Wilson is an outstanding representative of the Negro 
race, a gentleman of high ethical standards, and is held 
in the greatest respect by fellow members of the bar and 


judiciary of the city of New York.” 
* * 


Administrator Harry L. Hopkins last week appointed 
Edgar G. Brown of Chicago as director of Negro pub- 
licity in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

He will be assigned to the Public Relations Division 
under the direction of Morton M. Milford. 

Edgar G. Brown is president of the National Lawn 
Tennis Association and director of the National Plan 
Beautiful and the Ten Year Progress Plan and Program 
for Colored Citizens of Chicago. 


* 


* 


Music 

Oh, Sing a New Song, a pageant depicting the history 
and achievement of the Negro race, was presented at 
the Chicago Stadium as a part of the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. Sixty thousand people from all over 
America witnessed the pageant, which was sponsored 
by a nation-wide committee organized by the Chicago 
Defender. A national auditions contest in which musi- 
cians of talent from all over America competed pre- 
ceded the presentation. Outstanding musicians and com- 
posers participated in the pageant, including Will Marion 
Cook, J. Rosamond Johnson and Will Vodery. 


* * * 


One of the most significant achievements in Adult 
Education in New York City is the New York Negro 
Community Chorus, which was organized through the 
efforts of Mrs. Charlotte Wallace Murray and Mr. Harry 
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T. Burleigh of the Music Committee of the !/arlem 
Adult Education Committee. The Chorus, which has 
been in existence two years, has made an enviable rec. 
ord. Combined with the Brooklyn Chorus, which was 
organized in 1933, the Greater New York Chorus now 
numbers seventy-five members. The accompanist for the 
Chorus is Miss Loretta Anthony. 

* * 


Race Relations 

“A boycott of all restaurants, clubs, theatres and resi- 
dential districts that discriminate against minority racial 
groups is urged in a report of the Christian Youth Coun- 
cil.” The report based on findings reached at sessions 
of the Council last June at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
made specific recommendations for eliminating prejudice, 
including patronage of business men who refuse to dis- 
criminate along racial lines. 


* * 


Mrs. Rachel Davis DuBois, whose work in the field 
of Racial Attitudes has produced amazing results in 
various schools and colleges, will give a course in Chang- 
ing Race Attitudes in five different institutions begin- 
ning the first week in October. The course is directed 
to teachers, social workers and community leaders. Un- 


Dr. Ernest R. Alexander Allen 
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Edna L. Burge 


der the auspices of the Extra-Mural Department of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University and the Harlem 
Adult Education Committee, Mrs. DuBois will conduct 


the course at the 135th Street Public Library, New York. 
7 * * 


Secial Work 


Miss Carolyn B. Hilliard, recreation worker of New- 
ark, N. J., is one of two colored students admitted this 
fall to the graduate course of the National Recreation 
School of New York City. This marks the first time that 
colored students have been admitted to the famous train- 
ing center which limits its entrance quota each year to 
thirty-five or forty men and women chosen on a basis 
of proven ability in leadership and methods. 

A native of Brockton, Massachusetts, Miss Hilliard 
studied at Temple and New York Universities. For two 
years she was placement secretary with the New York 
Urban League, and in 1931 she was appointed by the 
Newark Board of Education as recreation worker in the 
Morton Street School Community Center. 


Forrester B. Washington has just been notified of his 
re-election to the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work for the term expiring June 
1935, by the Executive Committee of the Conference 
at its recent special meeting. This will make the fourth 
consecutive time that Mr. Washington has served on 
this body. 

* 


* 


Honors 


Miss Marion Aida Clark, daughter of John T. Clark, 
executive secretary of the St. Louis Urban League, was 
an honor graduate from Englewood High School, Chi- 
cago, at the age of 15. She has entered the University 
of Michigan. 
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In recognition of his distinguished research in the field 
of surgery, Dr. Louis T. Wright of New York City has 
been elected a Fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, which Fellowship will be conferred upon him at the 
Convocation of the American College of Surgeons in the 
City of Boston on October 19th. Dr. Wright received 
his A.B. degree from Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and his M.D., cum laude, from the Harvard Medical 
School. Before graduation he did original physiological 
research which was subsequently published under the 
auspices of the Harvard Medical School. He has the 
distinction of topping the list in three states where he 
took the State Board examination for licentiae. In New 
York his average was 92.3; Maryland 94; and Georgia 
95.7. He is a veteran of the World War and has held 
four commissions in the United States Army Reserve 
Corps. 

In 1917 Dr. Wright published in the Journal of In- 
fectious Diseases, ““The Schick Test with Special Ref- 
erence to the Negro.” In 1923 he contributed “The 
Treatment of Gonorrheal Infection with Intravenous 
Injections of Sodium Iodide” to the New York Medical 
Journal and Medical Record. In 1918 he published a 
widely quoted article, “Intradermal Vaccination Against 
Smallpox,” in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and in 1933 he, with Dr. David H. Smith and 
Dr. J. J. Green, published “The Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Skull Fractures” in the Archives of Surgery. 
He has appeared as lecturer and demonstrator before 
many surgical groups in the city of New York. 


In 1929, as a result of competitive examination, Dr. 
Wright was appointed a police surgeon in the city of 
New York with the rank of Inspector. He is also Visiting 
Surgeon at the Harlem Hospital. 


Marion Aida Clark 
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Warren M. Banner 


Urban League Fellowships 


The National Urban League Fellowship awards for the 
year 1934-35 have been granted to the following: 


Katherine E. Kinzy, A.B., University of Southern 
California, 1934 ; “Ella Sachs Plotz’” Fellow, assigned to 
the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research of Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Marjorie B. Baltimore, A.B., Fisk University, 1931 ; 
B.S., Simmons College School of Social Work, 1932; 
“Ella Sachs Plotz’” Fellow, assigned to the New York 
School of Social Work. 


Warren M. Banner, M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 
1934 ; joint National Urban League—Urban League of 
Pittsburgh Fellow, assigned to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Edna L. Burge, A.B., Hunter College, 1930; Munich 
University, Munich, Germany, 1931; Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932 ; on recommendation of the National Urban 
League assigned to the New York School of Social Work 
on fellowship maintained jointly by New York School of 
Social Work and the Charity Organization Society. 


* 


Harlem 


At the Chez Clinton something new in night club 
entertainment has been inaugurated in Harlem. Clarence 
Tisdale, Roland Smith and Carroll Boyd, three young 
men known as Tisdale’s Trio, bring the songs of many 
lands to the ears of the patrons. About the establishment 
a distinct continental atmosphere is carried out, not only 
in the entertainment but in the furnishings and decora- 
tions. Each individual member of the Trio has spent a 
number of years in concert work abroad ; Clarence Tis- 
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dale having appeared in every civilized country in he 
world, Roland Smith having been a favorite soloist ‘or 
the Queen of Spain and Carroll Boyd having acc :»- 
panied many soloists both here and in Europe. 

* 


* * 


Law 


At the Annual Meeting of the National Bar Asso: ia- 
tion, which was attended by 250 Negro lawyers, ‘he 
Resolutions Committee, among other things, declared. 

“We desire to go on record as being unalterab), 
opposed to every form of segregation, discrimination 
and injustice perpetrated upon Negroes throughou' 
the United States, and particularly do we oppos: 
the discrimination that has been tolerated and ap- 
proved in the capitol of our nation, recently ex- 
posed in the House and Senate restaurant incident 

“We believe that such discrimination is far mor: 
serious because it tends to place the stamp of ap- 
proval of our national government upon discrimina- 
tions and injustices and that are more or less common 
in certain sections of this country. 

““We therefore, recommend that a petition be sent 
to the President of the United States, urging him 
to use the influence of his high office to abolish al! 
forms of discrimination and segregation in govern- 
mental agencies and departments on account of race 
or color.” 

The members of the Resolutions Committee were: 
Warner T. McGuinn of the Baltimore, Maryland, Bar : 
C. Francis Stradford of the Chicago, Illinois, Bar: 
Charles H. Houston of the District of Columbia Bar: 
Jesse S. Heslip of the Toledo, Ohio, Bar; W. Justin 
Carter of the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Bar and Rav- 
mond Pace Alexander, Chairman, of the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Bar. 


Marjorie B. Baltimore 
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Radio 

Sport enthusiasts of northern New Jersey have come 
to listen regularly for the sports broadcasts of “Jocko 
Maxwell” of Station WHOM. Twice a week, Thursdays 
at 7:20 P. M. and Fridays at 2:30 P. M., young Maxwell 
devotes a fifteen minute period to the activities of semi- 
pro, high school, sandlot and junior athletes. He gives 
the scores of the most important games, announces fu- 
ture attractions, and reviews those contests he has wit- 
nessed personally. 

The twenty-three year old radio announcer practic- 
ally created his own hour, starting in 1931 with ten 
minute spots over Statio. WRNY of New York City 
and transferring to the now defunct WNJ of Newark. 
With the passing of this station he was invited to oc- 
cupy the same spots on WHOM. Waxwell’s father is 
well known to New Jerseyites as a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Newark Ledger, white daily. 

* 


Business Enterprise 


The recent Annual Meeting of the Independent Na- 
tional Funeral Directors’ Association, held in New York 
City brought together the leading Negro embalmers of 
the country. Prominent among these were T. M. Fletcher 
of Akron, Ohio, president of the Association and R. R. 
Reed of Chicago, executive secretary. 

Mr. Fletcher is a member of the National Code Au- 
thority of the Funeral Service Industry. 

Mr. Reed is a member of the Funeral Service Industry 
Code Committee, and as such assisted in drafting the 
code and made an excellent impression in defending the 
interest of Negro Funeral Directors at the public hear- 
ing of the Code. Since then, he has been elected as 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Code Authority at 
a salary of $5,000 a year. 


T. M. Fletcher 
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“Focko” Maxwell 


NEGRO STUDENTS AT A BIG TEN 
UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 298) 


thirty-seven replied in the affirmative, eleven in- 
dorsed the University with qualifications and 
three gave no indorsement. 

The tenor of the replies which were qualified 
may be observed in the following quotations : 


“If a child is timid I would not recommend 
any mixed school. He would be made miser- 
able by the attitude of most white students and 
teachers in making him feel inferior. No matter 
how hard a Negro student studies he most al- 
ways lacks just a little of getting that ‘B’ or ‘A’ 
grade.” “It all depends on what you mean by 
good. It has one of the finest courses of study 
found anywhere.” “It would be so far as cur- 
ricula is concerned, however I do feel S. U. I. 
has a great deal of improvement to do in the 
way of removing prejudice.” 


Various phases of discrimination and segre- 
gation in college life as outlined at Iowa face 
most colored students at northern institutions 
and Negroes are justly incensed over inability 
to participate freely in all phases of campus life 
where discrimination is based on color. Doubt- 
less a larger interest in organizations where 
Negroes are welcomed such as debating and 
choral societies, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., drama- 
tics, along with a more liberal attitude on 
the part of faculty and white students would 
operate to narrow the existing chasms of social 
distance. 
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| 1s TIME TO CHECK UP. 
Have You Read These Books? 


You may order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, any book that you desire. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Books on the Negro by outstanding writers of Europe and America. 
Children's Books by gifted authors of child life. 


ADD $1.00 TO PRICE OF BOOK AND RECEIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY. 


Books not listed may be ordered also. 


OPPORTUNITY GIFT BOOKS 
$3.50 


Herskovits 


Johnson 


ECONOMICS POETRY 


An American Epoch. Howard W. Odum... 
The Anthropometry of The 


$4.00 


Anthology of American Negro Literature. Edited 


$ .95 


by V. F. Calverton 
The African Saga. 
Aggrey of Africa. 
Amber Satyr. 


Blaise Cer res. $500 
Edwin W. Somith $2.50 


$2.00 


A Bibliography of The Negro in Africa and America. 
Monroe N. Work 
Between Black and White. 
Proctor, D. D. 


$12.00 


50 


The Black Napoleon. 


Black No More. George S. Schuyler. 


$1 
$3.50 
$2 


The Book of American Megro Poetry. James Weldon 


$2.00 


Harris 


Edwin R. Embree 


$2.50 


Brown America. 
Bright Skin. Julia Peterkin 


$2.50 | 


The Black Worker. Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 


The Bantu Are Coming! Ray E. Phillips... 
Caliban in Africa. 
The Cabin in the Cotton. Harry Harrison Kroll... $2.00 
The Captain's Daughter. Alexander Pushkin... $2.00 
Carolina Low County 


$5.00 


Chaka. Thomas Mofolo 


$3.00 


Congo Gods. Otto Lutken 


$2.00 


$2.00 | 


The Chinaberry Tree. Jessie Fauset 


Djuka. Morton C. Kahn 


Dark Princess. W. E. B. DuBois. 


$3.50 | 
$2.00 


Drums of Dambala. 


H. Bed ford-SOmes $200 

Dumas, The Incredible Marquis. Herbert S. Gorman $5.00 | 

Environment Factors in Negro Elementary Education. 
Clark Foreman 


$1.00 


Fugitives of The Pearl. John H. Paynter 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Johnson......$3.00 
Folk-Say. Edited by B. A. Botkin 


"$2.00 


$3.00 


Forced Labor in a Democracy. Walter C. Wilson 
Forty Stay In. John Vandercook 


Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin Baptist 
The Free Negro Family. E. Franklin Frazier 


From Captivity to Fame. 


George Washington 


Carver 


Gingertown. 


J. 


God Sends Sunday. Arna Bontemps 
Gulf Stream. Marie Stanley 


The Green Pastures. Marc Connelly. 


Georgia Nigger. John L. Spivak 


Home to Harlem. Claude McKay 


Hebrewisms of West Africa. Joseph J. Williams, 


$7.50 


Illiteracy in The United States. Sanford Winston.....$3.00 


Inchin' Along. Welbourn Kelley 


$2.50 


Infants of The Spring. Wallace Thurman..cccccccnenumunm$200 


John Henry. Roark Bradford 


$2.50 


William B. 
The Life Story of Abraham Lincoln. John D. Long.....$3.00 


Little Black Stories for Little White Children. Payson 


Jungle Ways. 


Negro Labor in The United States. Cherles H. 


Wesley $ .75 
The Negro in American National Politics. William 

F. Nowlin $2.00 
The Negro in American Civilization. Charles S. 

Johnson $4.00 
The Negro Author. Vernon Logg 


The Negro Family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier.__.$3.00 
The Negro in Literature and Art. Benjamin Brawley..$2.00 
The Negro Wage Earner. Lorenzo J. Greene and 


Carter G. Woodson $3.25 
Negro Makers of History. Carter G. Woodson. nen $ 1.65 
The No-Nation Girl, Evams Wall $2.50 
Not Only War. Victor Daly... 
Our Lady's Choir. Edited by ‘Wm. Stanley Braith- 

waite $2.0 
The Oblates Hundred and One Years. Grace H. 

Sherwood $2.00 
Old Masse's People. Orland May Armstrong..........$2.50 
The Old South. Jesse T. Carpemie $4.50 
One Way to Heaven. Countee Cullen $2.00 


Plays of Negro Life. Alain Locke and M. Gregory.....$3.50 
Plays and Pageants from Life of the Negro. Willis 


Richardson 
Popo and Fifina. Arna Bontemps and Langston 

Hughes $1.50 
Po’ Bockra. Shelby... $2.50 


Portrait of An Independent. M. A. DeWolfe Howe.....$3.50 
Problems of Civilization. Ellsworth Huntington..........$1.75 
The Quest for Social Justice 1898-1914. Harold 


Underwood Faulkner $4.00 
Race, Class, and Party. Paul Lewimsot 
Readings from Negro Authors. Otelia Cromwell, 

Lorenzo Dow Turmer, Eva B. Dykes. 1.50 
Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feld- 

$4.00 
Race Mixture. Edward Byron Reuter... 
Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth. a 
Seventy Birth Control Clinics. Caroline Hadley Rob- 

inson $1.00 


The Story of Haiti. Harriet Gibbs Marshall.....$2.00 


The Story of My Life. Clarence Darrow. 
Sweet Man. Gilmore Millen........ $2.50 
Southern Road. Sterling A. Brown $2.00 
A Short History of the American Negro. “Benjamin 
Brawley 
The Southern Urban Negro As a Consumer. Paul 
K. Edwards $5.00 


Slave Songs of The United States. William Francis 
Allen, Charles Pickard Ware and Lucy McKim 
Garr $2.50 

Slave Trading i in The ¢ Old ‘South. Frederic Bancrott.....$4.00 

Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829-1832. Theodore 


M. Whitfield $1.75 
Slavery Today. George S. Schuyler $2.50 
Social Work Administration. Elwood Street $3.00 
Scottsboro Limited. Langston 50 


The Tragic Era. Claude 
Up From The Ape. Earnest Albert Hooten... i 
Women Builders. Sadie lola 


and Clarke $2.00 
Make Way for Happiness. Alpheus Butler...........$1.50 Zeke. Mary White Ovington 
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